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FOREWORD 



The members of the National Entrepreneurship Education Consortium meet twice 
a year to gain new ideas and professional growth in entrepreneurship education. 
These meeting provide an opportunity to hear from national leaders and our own 
members on issues of importance to each member. It is an opportunity to take new 
ideas home to each state or associate member organizations. 

We are proud to have the resources to publish these speeches not only for 
our members, but for others who do not have access to new information on 
entrepreneurship education. Without the financial support of all members this 
publication would not have been possible. 

We encourage you, the reader, to duplicate materials herein and share them 
with your colleagues, so that the ideas shared in a small room may spread 
throughout the educational systems of this nation. 

We are particularly appreciative of the part played in planning this program 
by the Consortium Executive Committee: 

Nelson Ronsvalle President 

Lynda Rago Past President 
Linda VanBallenberghc Board Member 

Gene Reed Board Member 

Gregg Christensen Board Member 

Lou Perry Board Member 

Cathy Ashmore Program Director 

Thanks are extended to Rita Chariton for her excellent preparation of the 
document. 



Ray D. Ryan 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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TENTREPRENEURSHIP EDUCATION: 
THE SEED OF ECONONflC DEVELOPMENTr 



By Gordon Ropp 
President, NASCOVE 



As a farmer and a State Representative in a state which is going through 
major changes and economic revitalization, I hope that before I finish this 
speech you can clearly see why I have selected *'Entrepreneurship Education: The 
Seed of Economic Development** as the title of this presentation. Information 
reported by the National Commission cn Jobs and Small Business in their 
publication MAKING AMERICA WORK AGAIN shows that: 

o Since 1970 the growth of American PRODUCTIVITY has been cut in half 

o REAL WAGES have been falling for everyone since 1972 

o 1.1 million production workers have been DISPLACED since 1980 

o More than 40 percent of black TEENAGERS are jobless 

0 Each locah'ty in the nation must be prepared to REPLACE HALF ITS JOBS 
every five years. 

I believe it is absolutely im.perative that vocational educators must become 
partners in economic development and take seriously the challenge of the purpose 
of the Carl Perkins Aci which states, *To strengthen and expand the economic base 
of the Nation, develop human resources, reduce structural unemployment, increase 
productivity, and strengthen the Nation's defense capabilities by assisting the 
states to expand, improve, and update high-quality programs of vocational- 
technical education, and for other purposes." 

The National Association of State Council on Vocational Education in May. 
1986 issued a position statement on entrepreneurship education and vocational 
education. The Executive Summary position statement and recommendations are as 
follows: 

Position: The National Association of State Councils on Vocational 
Education (NASCOVE) believes that vocational education should play a key role in 
fostering education in entrepreneurship. 
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Recommendations: The National Assocation of State Councils on Vocational 
Education recommends that: 

1. All States include evaluative criteria relating to entrepreneurship. 

2. All States participate in the National Entrepreneurship Education 
Consortium operated by The Nationel Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. 

3. Rep/'^sentatives of State Councils, State Departments of Education, and 
local educational agencies establish liaisons with leaders in agencies and 
associations for entrepreneurship education. 

Research conducted ^t the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Brookings 
Institute, Harvard, SRI ....ernational, Northeast-Midwest Institute, and Northern 
ininois University highlight the need for effective long-term economic 
revitalization strategies: 

o The inability of commerce and industry to adjust and implement new 
technology, which is changing every 5-7 years, is the most crucial problem 
facing America. 

o Collectively the Fortune 500 companies have not added a single net job to 
the economy; in fact, in the past decade they have lost four or five 
million Jobs. Therefore, most of the twenty million jobs we have been able 
to count have come from small, new enterprises. 

() Approximately 50 percent of the jobs in a given area change every five 
years and only 1-2 percent is due to relocation of commerce and industry. 

o A trained workforce is the key to increased economic efficiency. Constant 
retraining and updating is a necessity. Investment in human resources is 
both the quickest and most efficient way of increasing product.^ity. 

o The ability to develop the "spirit of entrepreneurship" is the key lo ihe 
future. 



THE CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY 

Education for this nation's entrepreneurs is needed. Small business men 
and women confront a myriad of difficulties, and they often feel all alone 
against the worid, single-handedly fending off bureaucrats and competitors. Thev 
need specialized information about their business as well as general knowledge 
about why and how small businesses succeed and fail. Small business leaders are 
busy reacting to events that are lirgely beyond their control. They are so busy 
that they are largely invisible to the general American public. 



Americans have been brought up to think big when they think business, but 
many of the true heroes of American business today are the pioneers of small 
business. The small manufacturers and producers of business services are 
especially vital as they translate the new technologies into consumer products 
and employment opportunities. Working largely on their own in an incredibly 
fast-moving and worldwide business situation, they have to match wits on 
problems, technologies, and opportunities against other individuals around the 
world. This is no place for the bored or the lazy. 

But how many Americans know either what small business owners are doing or 
how important it is to the nation that they succeed? Particularly, how many 
students in high school know about opportunities for adventure, challenge, 
bankruptcy and good income open to the small entrepreneur? Do educational 
institutions smpnasize education only for "jobs** in big business and the 

Crofessions? Tney should at least consider bringing the successful small 
usiness man and woman to the schools to tell their stories and their visions. 

It is disappointing for all of us when we see studies that indicate that 
grade 7 students are far more entrepreneurial than high school graduates, but 
perhaps on reflection that result shouldn't surprise us. My exposure to 
education was not the least bit theoretical, it was totally practical. I learned 
about education as a student. And during the process, I learned more about 
content than I did about skills. I learned more about other people's thoughts 
than I did about thinking on my own. And I leamed, in too many cases, that 
repeating what I had heard was rewarded more highly than trying to express what I 
thought. 

My experience was not uniaue, so we shouldn't be perplexed when we see 
results that indicate that our educational system has a tendency to discourage 
entrepreneurs rather than to develop them. Indeed, I would go so far as to state 
that America's educational system has failed to recognize the fundamental 
importance of teaching entrepreneurship, of recognizing the value to our future 
economic and social growth. We have been short-sighted in our half-hearted 
commitment to, first, instilling the proper attitudes required by entrepreneurs, 
and secondly, of nurturing that first seed of entrepreneurship into a full- 
fledged and self-supporting business. 

To support that view, I would like to turn to a study of entrepreneurs in 11 
nations, produced for the 1984 Amsterdam Small Business Conference. That survey 
showed that, on average, Canadian entrepreneurs had spent 13 years in the 
education system. Despite that or perhaps as a result of that, over 60% of 
Canadian respondents, including two-thirds of those with new firms, reported that 
they had gained iheir business expertise, not from the education system but from 
working as an employee in another firm. Only 11.5 percent mentioned they had 
acquired any business knowledge through the educational system. Another study 
conducted in Canada showed that more than half the first-year students in 
business administration say they want, one day, to operate their own business. 
However, at the end of their studies, not more than 5 percent of students siill 
have this ambition. Could it be that existing business administration courses 



focus primarily on the management of big enterprises, and do not encourage 
individual entrepreneurship in students? I believe the results in America would 
be quite similar. 

This reminds me of a story. The Christophers tell about an American Indian 
with a story about a brave who found an eagle's egg and put it into the nest of a 
prairie chicken. The eaglet hatched with a brood of chicks and grew up with 
them. * *^ 



All Its life, the changeling eagle, thinking it was a prairie chicken, did 
what the prairie chickens did. It scratched the dirt for seeds and insects to 
eat. It clucked and cackled. And it flew in a brief thrashing of wings and 
flurry of feathers no more than a few feet off the ground. After ail, that's how 
prairie chickens were supposed to fly. 

Years passed. And the changeling eagle grew very old. One day it saw a 
magnificent bird far above in the cloudless sl^. Hanging with graceful majesty 
on the powerful wind currents, it soared with scarcely a beat of its strong 
golden wings. ° 

■ ■ ^y^i^ ^ beautiful bird!" said the changeling eagle to its neighbor. "What 
IS It? Thats an eagle," the chicken said, "but don't give it a thought. You 
con''' never be like him." 

So the changeling eagle never gave it another thought. And it died thinking 
It was a praine chicken. 

Another reason for the need for entrepreneurship education is the lack of 
understanding of the American economic system. The Opinion Research Corporation 
of Princeton, New Jersey, in surveying 9,500 high school students, found 53 
percent believe government ownership of business is a good idea. Fifty percent 
said government should guarantee jobs for everyone willing to work; and 4S 
percent thought workers should receive payment according to their individual need 
for profit; and 62 percent did not think a worker should produce all he or she 
could. 



James Harvey, the author of both NATION AT RISK and MAKING 
AMERICA WORK AGAIN, in a speech to your Consortium challenged vocational 
educators to get involved in entrepreneurship education and stated 
bntrepreneurship education is one of the most important things going on not 
simply in education but in the whole area of economic growth and development." 

The following key facts contained in MAKING AMERICA WORK AGAIN 
offer support to the importance of small business and entrepreneurship education 
to the future of the United States: 

o Small businesses created most of the innovative ideas and inventions in the 
last decade. 
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o Small firms give two out of three Americans their first jobs - therefore 
basic workforce training. 

o Women-owned businesses have increased three times as fast as men-owned 
businesses in the last 10 years. 

o Tie number of self-employed blacks has risen by nearly 50 percent in the 
last decade. 

o More than two thirds of all new jobs are generated by firms with less than 
20 employees. 



BENEFITS OF ENTREPRENEURSHIP EDUCATION 

Dr. Catherine Ashmore, Director of the National Entrepreneurship Education 
Consortium, has identified the following 7 benefits of entrepreneurship 
education: 

o Creativity - Entrepreneurship education encourages all kinds of innovative 
thinking related to new products, new services, changes in demographics, 
new technology, societal change, and cc^.imunity needs. Creating a business 
on paper that might be started in your community is an excellent exercise 
in such business creativity. 

o Career Planning - Individuals should understand their opportunities to 
start a business or become self-employed sometime in their career. 
Generally, most are not ready for this at graduation, but they should see 
how they can move toward this option eventually in their career plans. 

o Business Understanding - Entrepreneurship education may serve as a vehicle 
for individuals to see ways to become employed with the skills they are 
acquiring in a vocational p ogram. It provides a method to explore all the 
ways these job skills may be applied to community business needs. 

o Community Understanding - Individuals may use the entrepreneurship 
education program to study entrepreneurs in the community, opportunities 
for new businesses in the area, understanding of the suppliers available, 
and analysis of the demographics that would contribute to the success of 
selected enterprises. 

o Self Understanding - Experience with the life stoiy of successful 
entrepreneurs can be used to help individuals think about their personal 
attributes and life-style choices. It is important to look at both the 
positive and negative factors in a person's make-up before choosing 
entrepreneurship as a career. 
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o Orientation To Change - Individuals w;ll learn to look for changes that 
may lead to business opportunities of the future. Entrepieneurs seem to 
have a single-minded drive to try the "new" and stay ahead of others. 

I would also like to commend Dr. Ashmore and you, the members of the 
National Entrepreneurship Education Consortium, for developing the Lifelong 
Learning Model for Entrepreneurship Education, which has served as a guide for 
designing and implementing entrepreneurship throughout the United States. This 
model snows that entrepreneurship education must be designed to emphasize that 
entrepreneurship is developed over an extended period of an entrepreneur's life, 
and does not take place in any one setting or at one specific time. The model 
defines the difference one would expect to see in varied types of entrepreneurial 
programs. Another strength of the model is that it also indicates the importance 
of defining a number of important needs and learning processes before infusing 
entrepreneurship into any vocational education program. 

As correctly visioned, entrepreneurship education should be infused into the 
total curriculum from kindergarten through adult levels. At elementary and 
secondary levels, programs should be designed and implemented that will be 
primarily responsive to achieving Stages 1 through 3 of the model. Post- 
secondary and adult programs should be designed toward the achievement of Stages 
4 and 5. 



NEEDED: A STATE AND NATIONAL POLICY 
FOR ENTREPRENEURSHIP EDUCATION 

Because the Government, in the most recent decades, has tended to view 
Amencans as employees and consumers rather than as entrepreneurs and producers, 
the climate for small independent ventures has not prospered to the level 
deserved. The owners of America's small businesses are learning that they must 
participate more in formulation of Government policies and make their views known 
not only to benefit small business but to benefit the economy. In August of 1986 
a total of 1,816 delegates attended the White House Conference on Small Business. 
Small business owners placed the need for eiitrepreneurship education in the 6th 
and 34th top priority positions in the National Small Business Agenda. But what 
has happened during the past 15 months at the national level - almost nothing! 
The only positive actions are those which have been taken by your National 
Entrepreneurship Education Consortium and The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. 

Historically, a variety of organizations has developed programs to prepare 
people for new venture creation; there have been limited opportunities to build 
networks to deliver education and training appropriate for the different types of 
entrepreneurs. Wnat is needed is a realistic, coordinated plan that would bring 
together programs that affect entrepreneurial education to one degree or another. 
The result would be coordination among agencies that now frequently work at cross 
purposes, and greater efficiency in the expenditure of public and private sector 
funds. A plan could provide the framework under which a range of public and 
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private sector agencies - commerce, industry, TOvernment and education at all 
levels could work together toward economic development goals that they could not 
achieve alone. 



THE ILLINOIS INSTITUTE FOR ENTREPRENEURSHIP EDUCATION 

I am proud to be able to report that the state of Illinois is the first 
state to create a comprehensive lifelong learning entrepreneurship education 
policy with the passage of the Illinois Institute for Entrepreneurship Education 
by the 85th General Assenribly. The Illinois Institute for Entrepreneurship 
Education has been designed to achieve the following purposes: 

o determine "what is needed." 

o develop programs and materials required for the teaching of 
entrepreneurship and economic understanding. 

o help insure the maximizing of entrepreneurial opportunities, and 

o serve as a central coordi nating body in the delivery of programs and in the 
tracking of results. 

Specifically, the mission of the Institute is to help remedy the 
deficiencies in the preparation of entrepreneurship education programs, improve 
curriculum materials, and prepare personnel to serve as leaders and consultants 
m the field of entrepreneurship education and economic development. 

The strategies for the achieving the purposes include: 

o identifying and articulating model entrepreneurship education programs in 
all education levels, 

o supportine entrepreneurship education in vocational education, small 
business development centers, and teacher education programs, 

o designing and implementing in-service and pre -service programs for 
elementary, secondary teachers, and other instructors, 

o developing and disseminating curriculum materials, and 

o identifying self-employment occupations and those areas where business 
opportunities have a high probability of success and serving as an advocate 
for small business development. 
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Educa^oniSe:'" Emrepreneu^hip 

1. e'(;i. r"tary and middle school students, 

2. all secondary education students, 

Zut?ocla/j:i^U^^?^^:i --P--"ia, ed„ca.i„„ i„s,r„c„„„ 
4. secondary school students preparing for careers in entrepren jurship. 
^' StuTons!'"'""^ "^'^'^ P^"^^^"'^ ^" post-secon-,ry 

6. adults who are considering the idea of going into business for themselves, 

7. individuals who are developing pla^s to go into business for themselves. 

^" businefses.'"'" """"''^ ^'"'"^^^ ^^^"^ or improve their 

Illinois 'rnsS"* for ''Ltre1,reLurshi?°r7' ?^ the legislation that created the 
culmination of three years' ^ effort hS £^"?.^"°"- V\ '^T^^ represents the 

entrepreneuiship as a Ser omi™- m^^^^ encourage the promotion of 
education, and (3) ensure thfl therl ' i/ T ^wepreneurship 
governntemforfolreU enl^preneulsh^edUor"^ '""'^'^ """" 
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I sincerely hope that each of you will carefully study Ed Harris' proposed 
National Management Model for Entrepreneurship Education that has gained 
extensive state and national acceptance and served as the basis for creating the 
Illinois Institute for Entrepreneurship E^^ K^tion as a priority during the White 
House Conference on Small Business, l ^ve brought copies of the proposed 
National Management Model for Entrepreneurship Education for your consioeration. 
Hopefully, we can work to create a national poncy for entrepreneurship education 
within the next year. 



A LOOK FORWARD 

I encourage all vocational educators to analyze carefully the reports such 
as THE AMERICAN EXPRESS SMALL BUSINESS CLIMATE INDEX. The 
INDEX shows that in the first half of 1986 small business employment rose 1.86 

Cerceni, surpassing a .51 percent increased employment attributed to large 
usinesses. Sales of small business goods and services also increased. Small 
business sales for the 6-month period increased 1.27 percent, comoared to an 0.1 
percent increase for large companies in the same period. The INDEX also showed 
an increase in the number of new small business incorporations for the first half 
of the year were up 3.57 percent from the previous six months. 

David Birch, an economist at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Chairman of the American Express Small Business Partnership paints a positive 
picture for small businesses. "Smaller companies increased their sales much more 
relative to their employment growth than large companies did during the last six 
months," Birch said. 

Louis V. Gerstner, Jr., American Express President, said, "Small business is 
playing an increasingly important role in our nation's economy. It not only 
contributes significantly to the gross national product, but also creates a 
majority of new jobs." 



SUMMARY 

There is little question that small business currently plays a significant 
role in the economy of the United States. Small business will continue to help 
restore competitiveness by helping to improve technology utilization, management 
practices, education and training, and capital investment. 

In 1840, Alexis de Tocqueville provided one of the more interesting 
observations ever made about the American economy. He wrote: "...what most 
astonished me in the United States is not so much the marvelous grandeur of some 
undertakings as the innumerable multitude of the small ones." Should an equally 
observant Frenchman visit this land in the year 2040, he would make a similar 
observation. 
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Ihe ability of vocational educators to help unleash the "entrepreneurial 
spirit" in their students may well provide the answer. The unique proven 
advantages of small business such as creating most of the new jobs, being 2.4 
percent times more productive per dollar of research and development 
expenditures, flexibility, willingness to take risks, and being responsive to 
needs of employees and community-serving must continue to be documented. 

The strategies that are needed, both private and public, to foster small 
business and entrepreneurship are complex and difficult. Success will require 
imajgination, cooperation and hard work. However, the contributions of small 
business will continue to be significant. 

Entrepreneurship education is a viable economic development strategy that 
can make contributions in the United States. It is very clear that the economic 
future of the United States is directly /elated to the extent that the "Spirit of 
Entrepreneurship" can be constructively unleashed. 

Eveiy state and the United States needs a policy that will foster the growth 
and development of entrepreneurship education. The policy should provide for 
improving the quality of the preparation of entrepreneurship education teachers, 
increase the quality of entrepreneurship education programs, improve 
instructional materials and prepare personnel to serve as leaders and consultants 
in the field of entrepreneurship education and economic development. The goal of 
the policy should be to promote entrepreneurship as a career option and promote 
and support the development of innovative entrepreneurship education materials 
and delivery systems; tne need to stimulate commerce, industry and education 
partnerships, collaboration and involvement in entrepreneurship education 
programs has never been greater. 

The challenge that politicians, bureaucrats and academics face is to make 
sure that government and educational programs respond to the results-driven need 
of the individual entrepreneur rather than the process-driven needs of our own 
system. If we can face this challenge successfully, the resulting achievement 
will be there for all to share. 

Vocational educators have a unique opportunity for a new image in the eyes 

of: 

1. employers, 

2. community leaders and legislators. 
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3. school administrators, 

4. creative students, and 

5. parents. 

Yes, entrepreneurship educatio is the "seed of economic development." 
The challenge of implementation orrs. The future at stake is that of Aa-nerica 
as a world power. 
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"A COMMUNITY COLLEGE STATEWIDE SYSTEM 



By Randy Grissom 



What I want to talk a little bit about is what weVe done in New Mexico. To 
some of you who were at the conference in June, so:ne of this will be a review. 
A lot of things have happened in New Mexico since June. The orientation we've 
taken in New Mexico at the postsecondary level is the product put together by a 



grams." It all started with the encouragement of our state director of vocation- 
al education, who is now in El Salvador putting together a vocational program. 
She encouraged many of the schools to write proposals seeking funding to get 
started putting together business assistance programs. And what happened was the 
first ^ear one program was funded and the next year, four more programs receive 
funding. And when she funded the next four programs, she pretty much required, 
with strong encouragement, that we start meeting together to look at forming a 
network of sharing information, problem-solving around the state, to see if we 
could go as far as fitting together a statewide network like the system in Ore- 
gon, which we used pretty much as a model. 

So we started meeting and problems, of course, cropped up. We couldn't come 
up with a solution as to how we could have a statewide coordmator in order to go 
after outside funding, primarily SBA funding to start out with. This is to let 
you know that New Mexico is one of three states in the United States that does 
not have a Small Business Development Cei'ter program through the SBA. We're 
working hard at it right now to try to come up with a proposal, and I'll talk a 
little bit more about that later on. But we started meeting primarily to see if 
we could form a network, if we could come up with a consensus as to how we could 
come up with a single coordinating institution or offices in a state agency, so 
that we could go after SBA funding and we knew we'd have to go as a group if we 
wanted to get something from our legislature. 

So we met for about a year and a half, and during that time we formed what 
we call in New Mexico the "Business Assistance Network" and I have been the 
Acting Coordinator of that since day one. And we've adopted some objectives. 
The primary objective is to encourage and help assist in economic development 
throughout the state of New Mexico. And the second objective is to make people 
more aware at both the secondary level and the postsecondary level of the oppor- 
tunities of entrepreneurship as a career alternative. 

We agreed within our program that we would all do three different things. 
And how we do those will be up to our individual iastitutions and our individual 
communities. We all would provide counseling services to both existing 
businesses and potential business owners; we would provide training to those same 
and that training would be done in a variety of ways, and would be both through 
credit courses and noncredit workshops and seminars; and that we would all estab- 
lish resource centers in which we would have materials, publications from insti- 
tutions such as the National Center, computers and software. And some things may 
be self-paced instructional modules, some may be resource people to help a small 
business person learn how to use a microcomputer and to help him in his business 
until he gets to the point where he can aftord to buy his own. And those are 
some of the things that we have been doing. 



network of community 




assistance pro- 
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So those were the objectives of the network and the three components we all 
agreed to have. One of the reasons that we wanted the community colleges to be 
the primary source of business assistance in New Mexico is that there are 17 
community colleges in New Mexico statewide, and New Mexico is a small state in 
population but a large state in land area-weVe the fifth largest in land area, 
I don't know where we fit but we have 1.4 million people. And over 1/3 of those 
1/4 millionpeople are located in Albuquerque, which is right in the middle of 
the state. The rest of us are pretty much spread out. To give you a little bit 
more information about New Mexico, about 1/3 of the state is federal land, 1/3 of 
the state is Indian land, and the other 1/3 is where the towns and most of the 

Eeople live. We're a very poor state; we rely heavily on oil and gas, and weVe 
ad a lot of trouble the last couple of years. Within the state and the communi- 
ty college system, there are three types of community and Junior colleges in the 
state. Tnere are branch colleges ot 4-year universities, there are independent 
community colleges that are primarily locally supported from tax levies and also 
get some funds from the legislature, and there is one constitutional community 
college that receives all it*s funding directly fron: the legislature and does not 
have a local board appointed by the governor. It*s different from some states; 
New Mexico is very old-Santa Fe is tne second oldest city in North America- 
we*re about 1/3 Spanish, 1/3 native American, and 1/3 Anglo of some nature. So 
it makes for a unique mix of politics. And we have some very old landgrant-based 
families, in the northern part of the state, that are still very powerful in 
politics. So when things get politicized, sorietimes they can get mired down, and 
It takes a long time for things to progress. 

Now, back to what we did with our network. The state department of voca- 
tional education funded five projects in the 2-year time period. Since that time 
they have added five more programs. Currently we have seven community colleges 
witn operational business assistance programs m New Mexico, we have three more 
coming up next July 1st (we have received notification of approval of their 

Proposals for next year) so as of next year, 10 of the 17 community colleges will 
ave funded programs through the State Department of Vocational Education. 

One of the problems though, that we have been facing all along, and one of 
the reasons for meeting as a network, is th?A we knew that once we got off that 
3-year funding cycle we had to have some outside funds to keep us going. We 
still have not worked that one out totally; we are in the midst of doing that 
right now. Our first school comes off at the end of this fiscal year, June 30th. 
So effective next year they have got to have some kind of outside funding to get 
them along, either their institution is going to have to pick them up or we have 
to have another outside funding mechanism. And unfortunately for tnem, they are 
in a part of the state that relies only on oil and gas, and they are in an insti- 
tution that's 90 percent locally funded, so they are in very dire straits econom- 
ically as an institution, but they are probably also in the part of the slate 
where the business people need the most assistance. So weVe working closely, 
we're trying to see what we can work out with them. 

As a network we not only include as active members the institutions that 
have active programs, but we invite all of the community colleges of New Mexico, 
invite all of the 4-year universities of New Mexico and various economic develop- 
ment people to attend our meetings and from time to time they do. We tend to 
meet quarterly, we try to move around as much as we can so that we are accessible 
to most of those peop.e. 
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So we've been trying to work out our two key answers, and the problem weVe 
been approaching is how to expand to all 17 communis colleges and how to have 
continued funding once you come off of the Vocational Education Funding formula. 
We have written several outside proposals to receive temporary funding, we re- 
ceived a Sears/AACJC consortium grant this year, we received $18,000, and the 
primary use of that is weVe going to sponsor a conference in April, a statewide 
economic development conference, that is goin§ to be a training conference to 
both train people in community colleges to provide the assistance to the business 
community, and weVe all been doing training components (workshops & seminars), 
but we're going to be helping them learn how to use some of the models, the 
Minnesota curriculum, some of the counseling techniques that are being successful 
in the southern programs that are in operation right now. 

But in addition to that, we're going to be inviting all of the state legis- 
lators in New Mexico and inviting all of the economic oevelopment people from 
around the state. There are local economic development groups, there are region- 
al economic development groups. Chambers and so forth, an we're going to try to 
bring in those people from the state an from outside of New Mexico to conduct 
training seminars-we're hoping it will be hands-on program rather than just 
speeches; we're going to do some hands-on training. So it's two purposes-to 
train the community college people and it's also to get us some pluses with 
legislators and economic development people. 

That is one of the programs. We have been approaching and working with 
private foundations of some of the larger businesses in New Mexico. Our version 
of Baby Bell was Mountain Bell. It is going to be funding us. We don't know how 
much yet because they're still in their budget cycle, but we've made a presenta- 
tion and they've committed that they will give us some money, possibly over two 
or three years. We asked for $90,000 a year for two years; it looks like we'll 
probably get something like $450,000 a year for three years. After the first 
year, if they like the project, they may try to give us some more. We've got a 
commitment for the first year from their foundation. And it may be the Mountain 
Bell Small Business Development Center Program, if all goes through. 

The main emphasis lately has been on trying to get a SBA Small Business 
Development Center Program approved for New Mexico. We felt we had enough of a 
track record that we could fit together a proposal, so we enlisted the governor's 
endorsement that we would be able to go to the legislature-possibly this 
January-to seek some permanent money because our local communities tend to have 
problems coming up with the cash match that is required for SBA funding. We 
started working on a proposal and at the same time a New Mexico State University, 
which is one of the two large universities in New Mexico, decided that they were 
^oing to present a proposal. So, you have to have the governor's endorsement and 
in June we were both asking for the governor's endorsement. Tlie problem is that 
we had 12 institutions, all community colleges, in our proposal, and they had 5 
institutions in their proposal, one of which was the main campus and 4 of which 
were branch campuses of New Mexico State University. The governor decided that 
rather than make a choice-and we have a problem in New Mexico in that our new 
governor is a professor from New Mexico State University-he didn't want to have 
to make a decision. So he decided that he would instruct the State Department of 
Economic Development and Tourism to try to work out a compromise. They had us 
come in and make presentations on our two proposals. The community colleges 
pretty much knocked the 4.year university out of the picture, but it did not 
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.eceive the recommendation. The State Department of Economic Development decided 
that they would act as the coordinator of the SBDC program. They decided to 
break the state down into nine regions. They used the Illinois approach and the 
RFP as a draft and it took them forever, jnfortunately, to work it out. They did 
divide the state into nine regions, which presented a problem for the community 
colleges in that in some regions there are as many as three community colleges 
and some regions there is one and in one region there is not a commumty college 
at all. And now would we address that? Their specifics said that in each region 
there had to be a lead institution or lead center, and there could be satellites 
of that lead center. We've been having the regional problem all along, but we 
finally got our act together, and the community colleges as a whole are basically 
taking the leadership of the new state director for vocational education. His 
commitment has followed the footsteps of Wilma Ludwig, who started the whole 

Eroject. He came to the community college president's association meeting, where 
e said that he would guarantee that he would continue funding until all 17 of 
the 2-year institutions in New Mexico had received the 3 years of funding from 
vocational education, provided we came in as a united netvork and wrote a 
proposal to Economic Development to that effect. 

And what that meant was that within the region, if there was more than one 
community college, it was necessary to work out some kind of compromise to name 
one of those institutions as a lead institution and the other two as satellites. 
I'm proud to say that as far as I know we have done that. I am the coordinator 
of the proposal and everyone's part of the proposal is die to me when I return, 
because we have to have to submit our proposal to Economic Development & Tourism 
by the 14th. We have been forced to coordinate and work together, and not only 
are we working together as community colleges, but weVe working together with 
other economic development entities. 

Just to give you an example of some of the things that are going on within 
the proposal-in one of the regions there are three community colleges, who do 
not communicate. They are very competitive with each other. And theyVe in the 
same region. There was some question as to whether they would agree to designate 
one institution as the lead center. But they have agreed to use the regional 
Economic Development Agency as the lead center for that region, and they're going 
to sub-contract into three community college. 

And that is the only region where our community college apparently is not 
going to act as the lead center. We have one region that does not have a commu- 
nity college, but does have a 4-year university with an associate degree program 
that the State Department of Vocational Education can provide some funding to. 
They are going to be in that one region. 

So, we are putting together a package proposal lo address all nine regions 
of the state, naming a lead institution in each of those nine regions, and mixing 
together vocational education dollars (which are federal dollars), SBDC dollars, 
local cash, and in-kind dollars. For New Mexico, because of the formula SBA 
uses, there is $370,000 of SBA money available, and that doesnH go very far 
trying to cover a state which is so widely dispersed geographically as we are. 
But Iw putting together our vocational education dollars, which tor next year 
total $455,000 and our local cash and in-kind match, we're going to have a pro- 
posal that we're turning in that has a statewide Dudget of somewhere around M.4 
million. Hopefully that's what will win the proposal for us. 
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We are asking that, as a community college, because other development 
groups can respond to it. We are going in united; we*re asking that it be con- 
sidered only in its entirety, that we are willing to work with other groups, and 
we do have other groups participating in our proposal. We think, if nothing 
else, the dollars will make people take notice because we do have such a large 
amount of money in a state that doesn't have much. I don't know how we put it 
all together-we nave private participation with companies like Mountain Bell and 
Sears, and there may be others as time goes by. 

All of our emphasis on the community front has been that we are locally 
based, and we can respond quickly to local community and business needs whicn 
gives us local accountability. One of the concerns in all postsecondary-type 
business assistance programs is the fact that the people who heed our assistance 
are people who are afraid of the education system. They are afraid of failure. 
They thmk that it's going to be too theoretical for them. And we think that the 
community colleges come closer to being able to get through that fear than a 4- 
year universiW would be able to, especially in New Mexico. And within New 
Mexico, there s a community college within Z5 miles of 95 percent of the popula- 
tion, so we arc accessible to the business community, as such. 

Of the 7 institutions that are currently in existence, 5 have served over 
1500 businesses in just a little over a year of operation. As far a vocational 
funding goes, the nme institutions that will be receiving funding next year will 
receive between a minimum of $35,00 to a maximum of $79,000 to operate their 
centers. The discrepancy occurs because of the amounts requested in the propos- 
als. There is a point at which funds will be cut off, but by combining the 
vocational dollars and the SBA dollars within our proposal, everyone has a mini- 
mum of $30,000 of funding from outside sources, either vocational education for 
SBA or a combination of the two, to which they add any of their local cash and 
in-kind match that they have to operate a center We feel that if you've got a 
$70,000 budget you can operate a center in New Mexico. I know that in other 
states like Oregon they feel that $100,000 is minimum and there are areas in New 
Mexico where that is probably the case, but we are a very rural state and sala- 
•*ies are fairly low. 

We still have a network going. We have decided that no matter what happens 
with SBA funding this New Mexico Business Assistance Network will continue to 
exist. And if we don't get SBA dollars we're going straight to the legislature, 
not this January but next January. We've already made presentations to the 
legislature committees, we have received positive feedback, so we have built our 
base at the bottom; we are still having trouble at the top. One of the problems 
that we're running into is the orientation in New Mexico that has been to try to 
lure bigger businesses into the state. This new administration has said they're 
going lo try to change that, to try to build from within, but there's still a lot 
of the same people there still trying to lure big business. And that needs to be 
done. Even within our centers we worked on a proposal recently to lure a divi- 
sion of U.S. West research facilities to New Mexico. We didn't win, Colorado won 
out, but at least it pulled us all together and our Business Assistance Centers 
were involved in the proposals. We helped write part of them, we were mentioned 
in the proposals, etc. 

And New Mexico is trying to lure high tech and be high tech. We have two 
of the very large federal laboratory facilities, one in Los Alamos and one Sau- 
di lab that is in Albuquerque. And they're doing a lot of technology transfer. 
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A lot of businesses are getting started :rom products or ideas that started ai 
those lab(^ratories and then were moving into businesses. 

We are trying to convince everyone that the way for New Mexico to develop 
economically is to help existing businesses survive-most of our businesses have 
less than tnree employees-and helping local people get started in business. We 
have a very high mmority population and the jobs that most of them get are very 
menial and low-paying jobs. At Santa Fe Community College the majority of our 
clients are minorities who are trying to get started but have no background to do 
so. We think that we have a track record already; we have about 20 startups out 
of our 1 center alone, another center has about 20 startups. 

One of the problems we have run into, though, is that we are not formally 
connected as a network with an official coordinator, and we are not collecting 
the same information. It is hard to fit together the figures on the economic 
impact of our programs in the state, so within our proposal we are coming up with 
estimates of the number of jobs that will be created through our prograir.s in the 
years, beginning next July 1st. 

At a couple of our colleges we are doing our programs for credit. These are 
classes where they are using either Beyond a Dream or the Minnesota curriculum. 
The Beyond a Dream curriculum is for people thinking of going into business, who 
have never pursued that orientation. They end up with a formal business plan and 
that is where several of our startups have come from. The Minnesota curriculum 
is for people already in business. They meet one night a month for nine months 
and then counseling goes on between the instructor and the business. It is 
either at the place of business or at the college. At Santa Fe Community College 
and one other community college we are domg that for credit. We are putting 
together an Associate in Applied Science degree m small business management and 
it has two options. There is the General Studies curriculum that everyone must 
take, but we have a pre-entrepreneurship option for those people who are not 
currently in business for themselves and are going to take courses leading to a 
business startup. And then we have an entrepreneurship option, which is designed 
for those people already in business. We recently presented that to our advisory 
committee; they gave us some good feedback. We're fine-tuning it based upon the 
information they provided to us. And that should be ready shortly after the 
first of the year. Even though we have all the classes going, we do not have the 
formal package together and the small business owners (at least in our community) 
are very excited about being able to pursue something that would give them a 
certificate of degree. 

There is a lot going on in New Mexico. There is still a lot to be done. 
Things that 1 would caution you aboui is to avoid the politics if you can. Force 
people to work together and if your community colleges are not involved get them 
to ne involved. This has become a showcase curriculum for those institutions 
that have it. There is more publicity in our community than any other program 
and our institution has made a commitment that no matter what, if we r.on't get 
outside funding, we are going to keep ours going. We are building a new campus, 
and we have designated an area in Phase II that will be very plush and highly 
visible for Business Assistance Centers. Word-of-mouth has gotten out. We 
cannot keep up with the demand, and we haven't even had to publicize. We put 
together a brochure and we have a stack of them on a desk because we don't have 
time to pass them out. Word-of-mouth is bringing people in and we are generating 
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enough FFE so that I can justify paying my coordinator's salary out of institu- 
tional funds. This is happening just by doing credit programs. The business 
people seem to be pleased because we are basing their grades primarily on objec- 
tives that they establish between themselves and the coordinator at the beginning 
of the course. Their attainment of their objectives are processed through the 
year. It is not based on taking a standard test, although they do that. They 
set objectives that relate to their business and what their goals are, and we 
evaluate based upon that. 

That is where we stand in New Mexico. 
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•'REAL ENTERPRISES*' 



By June Atkinson 



If you would like to get away from the hustle and bustle of your everyday 
life and go to a place that's quite, where the sea breezes blow, then the place 
to go is Ocracoke. Cathy and I were there this summer. Ocracoke is an island 
off the coast of North Carolina. And if you're there, I know a place where you 
can rent a boat, movies, and a VCR. Also, if you need a T-shirt that says "I 
made a million in Las Vegas," I know where you can order anywhere from 10 to 
3,000 T-shirts with that on it. Or, if you have another slogan that you'd like 
to have on that T-shirt, I know a place where you can place your order. And that 
place is Gumberry, North Carolina. How many of you have ever heard of Gumberry? 
Well, 99 percent of the people in North Carolina have never heard of Gumberry. 
But Gumberry is a rural area m our state next to the Virginia border. 

It's a long way from the bright lights of Broadway to the small town in 
North Carolina called St. Pauls. St. Pauls is on the 1-95 route from Florida to 
New York. There are places in St. Pauls where you can get fried chicken and 
barbecue. But there's one place called Way-Off-Broadway Defi where you can get a 
pastrami sandwich. The taste is definitely New York, but you'll hear a lot of 
southern accents in that place. 

Now I have mentioned all these areas, you may think what does that have to 
do with real enterprise and what's the difference from those companies than from 
those that might be in your state. Well, here's the difference, all of those 
businesses are school-based enterprises, started by REAL Enterprise. REAL Enter- 
prise has operated in North Carolina for several years. REAL stands for Rural 
Education Action Learning. The purpose of REAL Enterprise is to encourage and 
assist in the creation of school-based enterprises at rural high schools and 
community colleges. In our state, rural enterprise is sponsored by two groups. 
One, Small Business and Technology Development Center (a unit of Greater North 
Carolina University Systems), They have offices on seven campuses in our state. 
And then the other is North Carolina REAL Enterprise, a private, non-profit 
organization headed by Dr. Jonathan Sher. 

Jonathan has an interesting background. He has worked in Paris and served 
as associate dean for research at one of our major universities. North Carolina 
State, and now he heads REAL Enterprise. 

The geographic area that REAL Enterprises is restricted to is North Caroli- 
na. The goal is for this project to be statewide, but now it is restricted to 
five sites in the eastern part of our state and five more sites in the western 
part of our state. If you know anything about the jobs in North Carolina, you 
can relate tj my saying that the eastern part of our state is primarily rural and 
flaL I he center of our state has more metropolitan centers (as metropolitan 
centers go in North Carolina). We have Raleigh, the capitol; the Research Trian- 

le park, the high technology aspect of our state; and Greensbor- and Charlotte. 

hen we have the western part of our state where we have our mountains. It's 
definitely rural, and I'm sure my friends from Kentucky and Tennessee and those 
states can relate to that area. 
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The target group is the rural high school students. REAL Enterprises has 
four primary goals. One is institutional. That goal is to help rural schools 
become effective small-business incubators. The second purpose is educational. 
To help participants, the students, become competent in entrepreneurship and 
busmess management. The third goal is economic. To help create new jobs 
through findmg and exploiting untapped opportunities in the local economy. And 
the fourth goal is individual. To foster empowerment and capacity to help 
students become successful and productive community members. 

TTie basic idea of REAL Enterprises is very, very simple, but very difficult, 
very challenging. The basic idea is that rural students research, plan, set up 
an operate small businesses in cooperation with local educational institutions! 
The program has a classroom component, in which students take courses offered by 
either Marketing Education of Business Education. They receive credit The 
experiential component is where they really develop their own honest-to-eoodness 
venture. * 



Now let me tell you what they are and what they are not. They are ventures 
designed to create long-term viable businesses. They are simulations or proj- 
ects. Thats how they differ from Junior Achievement or some of the activities 
that we may have done through our marketing; business; or other vocational educa- 
tion programs with production work activities, in which the kids build a house. 

They are to build depth in the local economy. They are not to compete with 
local businesses. These programs are tailored to local realities and they're not 
pre-packaged or standardized programs per se. They are to help schools become 
business incubators. They're not designed to help schools become long-term 
business operators. They are open to all interested students. The programs are 
not pigeon holes for one group to be in. They enable students to earn wages and 
profits. The purpose is not to use students as cheap labor. They are to prepare 
students to become owners, job creators~not to prepare them for narrow areas. 
Iliey are to help students become self-sufficient, and they are not designed to 
become dependent upon long-term external subsidies. They're supported by techni- 
cal assistance. They re not sink-or-swim efforts. They're not wholly dependent 
on community or commercial funding. 

Now you may wonder how REAL Enterprises got started. Perhaps some of "ou 
are familiar with the first pilot sites that were launched in Georgia. How many 
of you are familiar with those sites? OK, then you know that those sites were 
started about eight years ago. They were financed from the Mott Foundation and 
also the U.S. Department of Ubor. They started a child care center, and that 
child care center is now in operation. They also started a feeder pig concern, a 
successful venture, but they're having a little problem, now. While the Georgia 
prmects have been very valuable, there is a difference in North Carolina The 
diflerence is that through REAL Enterprises and Economic Development, we have a 
comprehensive instructional and institutional strategy to support the activity. 

As I mentioned, Jonathan is the principal officer of REAL Enterprises; the 
Vice President is a man by the name of Scott Daughtry. He is a corporate lawyer 
• ?P^x"i. ^.y^^"" ^^^^ °f ^ successful world economic development corpora- 

non in Mississippi. He's also been an officer in the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Company You may have heard of the person who's Secretary-Treasurer, Dr Stewart 
Rosenfield, who serves as Executive Director for the Southern Growth Policy 
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Well, how does it operate? The first step is to gel a school system inter- 
ested. To get an indication of how REAL Enterprises started, let's take a look 
at The Way-Off- Broadway Deli. With a lot of promotion and encouragement from 
Jonathari, the school superintendent of St. Pauls school became a proponent of 
that activity. Their school ranks 138th out of 140 school systems in terms of 
budgeting. Working with the guidance of Jonathan's groups, the superintendent, 
marketing, and business teachers in that school-primarily the marketing teacher- 
-became very interested. The first thing they did was to try to figure out what 
kmd of busmess would work in St. Pauls. One of the things they did was to 
check the credit card slips from local services stations. Now why do you think, 
on the basis of the information I've already given you, that might have been a 
good move on their part? The answer is to see where people were from. And they 
also wanted to come up with a business that did not compete with local 
busmesses. They considered a child care center, and a newspaper. Jonathan's 
father had owned a deli, so Jonathan suggested to them that they pursue that 
activity. Once the decision was made, thevTelt that they needed more' experience 
in deli operations. So guess what they did? They hired a manager and the kids 
went to New York to test the deli operations in New York. They spend a week 
working in a deli called J.J. Ackerbaum's. Then the kids came back to the school 
with a proposal for the school board. The school board gave $30,000 to buy a 
building. Now remember what I said about the 138th out of 140 school systems'' 
Of course Dr. Paquin, the superintendent, talked the local board of education 
into providing the money. When the votes came, they approved $30000 for this 



The students really had to do a lot of work to get this building ready. 
They chose a building that had already housed three different pizza places that 
all failed^The building was not in good condition, but last August the business 
opened. They've been in operation since August, so that's five or six months 
and they re doing fine, at this point. They hke those New Yorkers who keep 
traveling through North Carolina and stopping at the Way-Off-Broadway Deli. 

The primary business really is not to see how much the kids can make, but to 
really teach kids how to start a business and keep it going. Once they've done 
that, and have made enough money to pay back the school board, they will sell the 
business. Hopefully, some of the students who helped start that business will be 
one of those who may but it-they will have the first chance. 

The one in Gumberry, North Carolina, the T-shirt operation, has been in 
operation for about two years. That operation is going fine. The first busi- 
ness, on Ocracoke, is having a little problem now. They don't have quite as inanv 
visitors in the fall. Of course, that's part of starting a business. " 

The two critical aspects of starting an effort such as this in your state 



1. You really do need an ongoing source of good technical training assis- 
tance and management support. That's where Jonathan has been very very 
supportive in our state. 

2. Have access to a capital pool for the kinds of unsecured status loans and 
risk investment money that students almost certainly will lack and need 
That's another role of REAL Enterprises in our state. 
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Another question you may ask is how does the State Department of Public 
Instruction in North Carolina work with REAL Enterprises? we can't take credit 
for what is happening in that area, but we car. take some credit for lending 
support to the effort. When Jonathan first started, he recognized that he would 
be needing that component of education, and so in working with Jonathan, we took 
our business and marketing curriculum and identified three courses that would be 
very beneficial to students who would start a business and operate that business. 
This worked into our plans to promote entrepreneurship education in our state. 

Those three courses are Principles of Business, Business Management, and 
Business Entrepreneurship. These are three courses in our state that can be 
taught either by a marketing teacher or a business teacher. We suggest that the 
school system choose the one among you who will do the best job and who has the 
most experience. In some cases it is a marketing teacher and in other places it 
is a business teacher. In that component, vocational education dollars support 
the salaries of teachers in that effort. We support the purchase of curriculum 
materials and development activities. In addition, as is probably true in your 
state, we grant community-based organization dollars for those efforts. We nave 
funded REAL Enterprises last year through a community-based organization grant 
and also through ::^.x-equity grants in our state. 

Before coming here I said to Jonathan, "I feel as if after I finish speaking 
people will be so enthusiastic about REAL Enterprises that they'll want to know 
how to get started in their states, and are you available for assistance? 
Jonathan answered my question by saying that he felt it would be irresponsible on 
his part to push REAL Enterprises and his organization in other states until we 
could really work through the entire pilot process in our state-to make sure we 
do have strategies that work and that we have identified the legal implications. 
In fact, REAL Enterprises hr hired a lawyer to work out some of the potential 

f[uestions and legal issues that we may have with school boards owning a business, 
n our state there's a law that says school activities cannot compete with local 
business. We have to work with that process. 

The teachers and students who are involved in this process are very enthusi- 
astic. As with any effort, the teacher is the key. At the state level we are 
committed to providing support, we're committed to working with Jonathan ?nd REAL 
Enterprises in providing materials teachers need and we are committed t do what 
we can within the law and guidelines to support this effort in the places that I 
have identified. 

I have with me some materials that will give you more information. One is 
my outlme for what I ha. ^ used today. I have an article that appeared in a 
Raleigh paper about REAL Enterprises, 'This is the Way-Off-Broadway Deli." Then 
I have another article ab(^ ,t the silk-screen business in Gumberry. I have a 
letter that Jonathan wrote a man about starting a similar project in Vermont; 
then I have another one that says, "North Carolina REAL Enterprises: Questions 
and Answers." This also covers some of the information that I have talked about, 
so this can be your source. 
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SBIR OPPORTUNITIES 



By Lou Perry 



It's interesting being part of this group and hear how some good things 
travel through the hollers of North Carolina and Kentucky. I've had several 
people in our eastern Kentucky area talk to me about the REAL project and as I 
was telling June, there's a Christian Appalachian Project and one of our regional 
economic development groups in eastern Kentucky that's very interested in the 
REAL project. So we'll look forward to working with you. 

On the topic of SBIR, '*Small Business Innovation Research," I thought what 
I'd do is share with you some of the things that we have going on in Kentucky. 
SBIR is really a partnership between the Department of ^ucation and the 
Department of Commerce. So what I'd -ike to do today is share with you what SBIR 
is, why it is needed, its focus, its requi»*sments, its characteristics, criteria 
for success, how to do it, SBIR objectives, the act itself, participating federal 
agencies, some of the small business innovations, and if that's not enough I'll 
conclude by reviewing some of the points for you to remember. I will do this 
hopefully in the short time available. 

We're all really excited about t^e activities we have going on with our 
Department of Commerce and working as a partner. As far as what SBIR is, we look 
at that three different waj^s. It is 1) a federal bidding process, it is 2) 
technology development and it is 3) a business development tool. Forty percent 
of the economic growth in the United States since 1945 is directly attributable 
to technolofflr development. Fifty percent of t^e innovation has been by small 
business in the last century. However, small business companies were not allowed 
to compete for government contracts. And 44 percent - and this is some of the 
scariest type of data that I'm collecting - 44 percent of the patents are going 
to foreign firms. Another scary piece of data as far as the U. S. economy goes 
is that the world's technology was pretty much developed by the United States at 
a level of 75 percent; in the last decade that got down to about 50 percent and 
then currently that's down to around less than 25 percent. So that s a picture 
of what is going on in the United States and what's happening globally. 

So the big issue with SBIR is advancing technology through R&D. 

As far as the focus goes, an SBIR program is pretty much into innovation 
research, moving .i product from one stage of innovation to the marketplace. And 
lo give you an idea of how this might function: have you all ever seen a NASA 
Tech Brief? Il\ piil oul by Ihc NASA people, and let me give you an idea of what 
it is. Its New Products Ideas are just a few of the many ideas and innovations 
described in this issue. It has promising commercial applications. So what they 
do in this entire book is to put out some of the innovations of NASA and they 
open it up to people to commercialize it. This is open to anybody across the 
country and it lists and describes many innovations that have been developed by 
the NASA program. And if you can somehow convert that innovation into a product 
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and commercialize it, that's one of the things that they support heavily. 



It is a long-term process in that they would like to have three phases to 
it. The first phase is worth about $50,000 and it lasts about six months. The 
second phase is about $500,000 and it may last a couple of years. The third and 
final phase, which is the commercialization of the product, is not SBIR-funded. 
So it is a long-term process. 

Requirements-wise, each department that has an R & D budget of about a 
hundred million dollars must allocate 1.5 percent for contracts to small firms. 
And this is where the SBIR people get their monies. Kentuclq^, when we first 
startea working on this, received one ccntract and we felt we would like to 
pursue activities so that perhaps we would get more of a piece of the pie. So we 
started in-service training for some of our small business firms and they're 
getting more involved in the bidding process. And we're anxious to see how many 
of them will be landing contracts. 

In the early days the R & D phase dealt with some of the basic research 
ideas done by Ph.D.s. It's now moved to the point where there's 70 percent more 
involved with the development part of R & D, the new products and new processes. 
Eighty-five percent of awardees have never received, or never been involved with 
the federal government; 50 percent have never received SBIR awards before; 20 
percent to new companies just opening thtir doors; and 20 percent use the funds 
for new positions in their companies, while 40 percent are companies with less 
than 10 employees. 

The criteria for success: it's very important to have a scientific skill, 
clear objectives, be able to perform, and to have a good track record. It's very 
important to know your target audience, know the agency you're working with, know 
what their desires are, what their needs are, and find out just what their 
concerns are. 

How to go about doing it? One of the things that we started using is the 
SBIR Pre-Solicitation Announcements. If you're on their mailing lists, they're 
more than happy to share that with you. It's keyed to identify various areas 
that they're lookmg to fund. 

The Health and Human Services Dept. funds about three times a year through 
the RFP process. The other agencies fund one time per year. Included in their 
topics are the number of awards, the amount in dollars, the due date, and the 
agency contacts. You'd get a good idea of what they are looking for. 

To look at the objectives of the SBIR: it is to convert research and 
technology into commercial applications of that idea. The law that identifies 
this is Public Law 97.219: for all agencies with an R & D in excess of $100 
million are required to allocate a legislative percentage of that budget, up to 
1.2 percent, to small business innovation research programs. 
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To give you an idea of what we're talking about and which agencies arc 
involved: the biggest one is the Department of Defense, which has about 63 1/2 

Percent of the money involved in the SBIR program, which in this case is about 
240 million. Health and Human Services-13 percent, the Department of Ener^- 
9 percent, the National Aeronautics & Space Administration-8 percent. The 
National Science Foundation-4 percent, Transportalion-l percent, A^riculture- 
.9 percent. Nuclear Regulatory Commission-.5 percent, the Environmental 
Protection Agency-.4 percent, Education-.3 percent, and The Department of 
Commerce-.l percent. These are the different agencies and their approximate 
percentage of the $380,000,000 pot. You can see now big they are in the SBIR 
program. Making contact with them and finding out what their needs and concerns 
are, is most important. 

And if you do, in the city of Las Vegas, feel a little bit lucky, take a 
look at what some of the small firm innovations have been in the 20tn century. 
Can you relate to some of these? The acoustical suspension speakers. The 
aerosol can. The airplane. The dry-chemical fire extinguisher. The fiber-optic 
testing equipment. The heart valve. The helicopter. The hydraulic break. The 
optical scanner. Overnight packaging and delivery. The heart pace maker. 
Personal computers. Thoto typesetting. Quick-frozen foods. We aU can relate 
to quick-frozen fcjds. The safety razor. The six-axis robot arm. The soft 
contact lens. The sonar fishing monitor. The strobe light. The Winchester disk 
drive. And, the ever-familiar zipper. Those are just a few of the dmes that 
arc considered to be innovafions from our small firms. And you see from there 
that they've evolved into some rather big industries. 

In conclusion let me just go over a couple of points that are important. 
One is to read the Solicitation. That is, become familiar with what they are 
asking for. Know your area of business expertise because that's probably where 
you have your best track record. Have a clear idea of what you want to pursue. 
Be familiar with the parficipating agency in terms what type of project they 
fund, what they've gone in tne past, what they're looking for. You must be up on 
what's current in the state of the art in that industry. From there you build 
your new ideas. You must fit into the fund that they're asking vou to; in other 
words, if they're asking $50,000 don't develop a proposal for $80,000. Address 
all the required secfions in the proposal, pay careful attention to the ways and 
and the hows and the who. And as a final setp, it wouldn't hurt to have 
different people review the proposal to get an ioea as to how it's fitting in 
with what the agency's looking tor and how well you've developed it as far as 
proposal for submission to meet their needs. 

So SBIR can be a very viable part of the economic activities in your state. 
And I told some people that I'd be mentioning it here in Las Vegas and they 
thought that was wrong because Kentucky's very much participating in a 
competitive process. And it sounds funny that we would go and encourage other 
states to go and do the same type of thing. But nonetheless, it is a good 
rogram. ft can help your economic activities and it is a good partnership 
elween your Department of Commerce, small business people and the Department of 
Rducation. 
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THE TRADH AND INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 
REFORM ACT OF OCT OBER OF 1987 



Implications For Vocational Education 
By Robert E. Taylor 



Cathy is a miracle worker. She has done a tremendous job of giving 
leadership to TTie Center and to the nation on entrepreneurship. She tends to 
think, therefore, that everyone else is a miracle worker; because in 30 minutes 
I am to acquaint you with what is in this 920-page bill! In any event, I am 
going to try to do it in three stages; first, to give you a quick sense of the 
context for our country that led to this bill, second, what the bill does in 
general, and third, to concentrate on two or three areas that I think have 
immediate and real implications for entrepreneurship and small business 
development. 

First and foremost, I want to share with you that our country is in peril. 
We are in real trouble, and many people think that we are in World War III, which 
is an economic war and that we are losing. In much the same sense, the whole 
child learns that all parts of our society are competing, not just our economic 
system, but our educational system, and our political system. There are no quick 
fixes, no easy victories; and when you realize that first graders are now going 
to graduate in the year 2000, we realize that the future is now. These new 
realities of the marketplace clearly indicate the need for a strong economic base 
if we are going to provide world leadership, maintain our standard of living, 
and preserve our democratic way of life. Our trade deficit, which is one of our 
quick and most realistic indexes to this new marketplace reality, is worsening; 
some 140 billion dollars of trade deficit last year, which means that we are 
exporting jobs. We are exporting jobs when we buy foreign goods and products. 
We are in a two-way squeeze: a nigh-tech squeeze from Japan and Germany, and a 
squeeze on the other end when places like Chile lower copper prices to gain 
foreign currency - or from other countries in agriculture - and so on. 

To think back, we, in a sense, lost the textile war in th^^ 50's, the steel 
war in the 60*s, the automobile war in the 70*s and, many think, the computer and 
electronic war in the 80*s. It is commonly held that for every one billion 
dollars in trade deficit we are losing 20-30 thousand domestic jobs. So if you 
take 140 billion, we are exporting 3-1/2 million jobs, which is clearly moie than 
10 percent of our work force and would go a long ways to reduce unemployment. 
Further, these exported jobs are getting to be higher quality jobs. One of our 
real concerns as a nation is the matter of job development and the creation of 
high quality jobs. That is why your work in entrepreneurship is so important. 
This trade deficit is not, as many believe, a recent phenomenon. Because ^s we 
have shifted from a creditor nation to a debtor nation, our balance of payments 
were masked over by interest and repayments that we were collecting. Our trade 
deficit, the actual import-export balance of payments, has been bad for much 
longer than we realize and goes lear back to the 60's and 70's. 
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Part of this new reality, then, is recognizing the increasing inter- 
dependence between eduction, the economy, and our pohtical system. >Ve nave got 
to improve those linkages. We must have clearer goals, better coordination and 
support to clearly move to make a difference in this arena - and it is a very, 
very urgent problem. 

The interaction of education, the economy, and our political system are ihe 
realities of democracy. Following are some realities made more stark and visible 
because of our philosophy. An older population; older, sawier and more 
productive workers, but clearly those thai are going to need re-training. 80 
percent of the work force for tne year 2000 is working now and is going to need 
re-training before that period of time. We are losing the battle on limited 
English proficiency and we are losing the battle on functional literacy. We had 
a better literacy rate in Colonial times than now. Perhaps the most sobering 
statistic that we have is that by the year 2000, 80 percent of all the new 
entrants to the workforce, will be women, minorities, or immigrants. Now, 
cumulatively these groups are characterized as not being well served by our 
school system, and 80 percent, of our new workers in the year 2000 will come from 
these groups. We absolutely must capacitate and train them if we are going to 
win this economic war and maintain our standard of living and way of life. 

We are on the verge of creating a permanent under-class of people who do not 
believe that our social system and structures work for them. And no ecoromy in 
the world can sustain the increasing numbers that we are dealing with; welfare, 
corrections and etc. We must help them become functioning contributing members 
of society. 

So - what it comes down to is a kind of a cumulative situation where our 
vision of the fuiure; the high-tech society, the information age, just does not 
square with the economic realities of the marketplace. Nor does it square with 
our successes with respect to capacitating people for the kinds of jobs that we 
want to have and to maintain. So that's the backdrop that has led to the 
development of this large and rather comprehensive bill. The Trade and 
International Eronomic PoDw Reform Act of 1987, commonly called the Trade Bill 
It is desigied to increase tne competitiveness of American industry. Gcarly the 
cumulative judgement, the underlying premise of this bill and much of the 
activity identified for both the public and private sector, is that to compete we 
have got to have a much better educated workforce, that we have §ot to become 
more productive. And more prodjctive just doesn't mean more units, it means more 
units at less cost and of highest quality. And, perhaps, that is no more 
dramatically demonstrated than in the agricultural field where we have added 
technology. Our increased yields are fantastic, but our unit cost, including 
labor, management, department service, technological applications, etc., is not 
competitive. We have clearly got to increase productivity, but we have got to 
improve our cosl-effectiveness and qiir'ity, and we have got to be far more 
aggressive in international m?-keting. Much of the essence of this bill, then, 
deals with those kinds of premises. How do we become more aggressive and 
efficient at marketing? 

The rest, then, is capacitation of ♦he workforce, and those kinds of broad 
goals. Let me suggest that if you want a blueprint for this nation's public and 
private agenda for the next 25 years, it essentially is in here. It is not a law 
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yet. This is HR3, and it is called "An Act to Enhance the Competitiveness of 
American Industn^ and For Other Purposes," and "For Other Purposes" says a lot 
because everybody with an interest tried to get something in there, including 
vocational education, it is not a law yet, and as I understand it there are 
something like 7 or 8 conference committees. When we go to conference between 
the House and Senate on the Vocational Education bill, there are two committees; 
there is Education and Labor of the House, and Human Resources of the Senate. 
But here you have got trade, you have got commerce, you have got agriculture, you 
have got education, banking and more. It is one of the most comprehensive bills 
to ever go through or, hopefully go through, the Congress. I also submit that 
there is no American walking around today that fully understands what this Trade 
Bill means, in terms of its ultimate application, and in terms of its 
interaction. 

Part of our problem is we have not had coherent policy. We pay people to 
raise tobacco and we pay the Surgeon General to keep people from smoking. This 
applies to trade and other things. The bill is now in conference. It obviously 
is coming up at a very poor time given Black Monday, given the Federal budget, 
given Gramm-Rudman, but this is of such urgency and priority that I suspect that 
there will be aspects of it that will be funded. 

Now what's in the Trade Bill? Quickly, I'm going to hit the titles and then 
come back and talk about the specific title that relates to your immediate group. 
The first is the "National Trade Policy" and an agenda. And clearly this is an 
attempt to become forthright and explicit about what our trade deficit is all 
about. And it talks about what we must do with Uruguay with respect to beef, and 
etc. It is very explicit and provides an overview of what is the beginning of an 
international trade policy. 

The second title is "International Trade in Telecommunication Products and 
Services." The third title relates to partnerships in education for math and 
science and engineering - high tech. The next relates to "International 
Financial and Trade Policy," "International Monetary Fund," "Third World Debt." 
This country is never going to collect the money that Brazil owes us. And you 
know that in the last year one of the major New York banks set aside billions of 
dollars for bad-debt service. And those are just some of the things that we have 
got to begin to face up to. 

Title V, which I will come back to later in more detail, 'Education f:)r 
Training for Competitiveness," deals with literacy, science and math, foreign 
language, educational telecommunications, technological education, vocational 
education, post-secondary, retraining and worker readjustment. Worker 
readjustment is one of your best shots for funding. 

Title VI is "Agricultural Trade Policy and Market Development." Title VII 
is "Foreign Corrupt Practices, Acts, Amendments and Other Requirements," which 
deals with bribes, pay-offs, gifts, payola, etc. Title VIII - Tariffs and 
Customs Provision." And it talks about what is a work glove, it talks about 
clock mechanisms, and you will not import foreign pornography (We are going to 
produce our own here.) It talks about American Indian jewelry, made abroad - 
and dumping practices, where countries dump products at less than production 
costs. Title IX- "U.S. Trade and Competitiveness Provisions." This tends to 
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be a comprehensive section that deals with support mechanisms such as the trade 
databank, labor market information, reduction of red tape, implications for 
national security. The next. Title XI deals with ocean transportation. - 1 am 
sure we want to try to keep all of the international airlines flying American 
planes made by Boeing. Title XIII is "Small Business." Title XIV is "Patent 
Processes" - and let me just remind you of a couple of things. One of our trade 
representative's major goals in the last year or two ha^ been to protect American 
trade and copyrights. And if we are really serious about a high tech future and 
an information age, then we must protect patents and copyrights - which I will 
tell you now we cannot — then you are hurting, because you are going to spend 
the money to develop it, you are going to get one quick shot at the market and 
then everybody's copying it and undercutting you in* the market. Look at IBM's 
personal computer and the clones available here in the U.S. 

Next is "Most Favored Nation Treatments" with cespect to the products of 
Rumania. And in essence, we are going to withdraw that status. And then there 
is the "Federal Budget Impact Statement," and there is not a bottom line in 
dollars, but it merely talks about the kind of taxes, revenues, and things that 
the Act is hoped to generate. Another clue that this Act's comprehensiveness 
makes it almost impossible to predict the bottom line. 

Ok. Coming back now to Tit^e V, "Education and Training for Com- 
petitiveness" - I will concentrate for a minute on the subtitle that deals with 
retraining. The subtitle, in essence, amends Title III of JTPA and just picks up 
on JTPA's worker retraining, displaced worker training, as its framework. It 
calls for 980 million dollars, which is • what?, equal to or more than the total 
Federal vocational education appropriation. The Governor is central in planning, 
the current Governors Job Council is to be expanded with a private sector chair 
designated. The private sector will chair and the majority ot the members will 
come from the private sector. You are going to see business and industry more 
and more involved in government sponsored training and in decision-making. The 
faster vocational education can make genuine partners out of business in every 
sector of its activity, the better training we are going to provide and the 
better we are going to serve. 

Then that group (former Job Council) will be called the "State Training and 
Employment Council." Let me just say as an aside: There are advisory groups all 
through this Act. I did not even attempt to count them. I suppose there are 15 
or 20 different advisory groups some of which don't even have to meet and will 
not meet in terms of public notice, because th y are going to be dealing with 
trade secrets and the most sensitive data with respect to the economic future of 
this country "vis-a-vis" international competitiveness. 

In essence, this subtitle has 2 parts. One is basic readjustment services 
and the other is retraining services. The readjustment services deal with 
counseling, job search, analysis, intake assessment, those kinds of things; and 
the retraining services deal with capacitation of people to get back into 
appropriate economic roles, and these can take many forms. But the heart of it 
is that the individual is to be capacitated to the point that they can seek out 
their own training and that thev assume more and more responsibility for their 
own !ipgrading and retraining. They can get vouchers for up to 104 weeks which is 
2 years and they can also get entitlements. So if the initial training is 
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something less than 104 weeks they may get an entitlement. You could have a 
group of workers that because of this preparation will leapfrog over a bunch of 
workers who did not 1 5se their jobs -- but, you know, that's the way life is. 

The other part is a section that deals with what might be called "National 
and Interstate Programs." And whether that gets called "The National Reserve" or 
whatever, kind of depends on how things work out between the House and Senate. 
But again, staying with the JTPA format, there will be a service-deliveiy area in 
state, there will be an analysis and a plan that is a sub-part of an overall 
state -plan. And, as I said, the policies really put emphasis on individuals 
seeking out and arranging for their own training - which a^ain says that a lot 
of private trade schools will be active here, it also says that probably there 
will be some charlatans in the enterprise, and so this initial part of the 
adjustment services in planning and preparing people to cope and to make good 
choices and to strike good bargains for training, will be very, very important. 

Now, under this retraining sub-title of allowable services and activities 
are such things as entrepreneurial training, classroom training, occupational 
skill training, on-job training, out-of-area job search, relocation, basic and 
remedial education, literacy and English for non-English speaking, and other 
appropriate training, meaning anything that we can think of that it takes to get 
these people re-employed. No public service; and clearly things that are self- 
employed ~ farmers, ranchers, small business people, who are not making it 
economically, could qualify in this area. 

Now under the National or Interstate or Regional or National Reserve 
Program, are potentially such activities as dealing with mass lay-offs, like when 
an industry, has a nationwide collapse. Or the issue of a national disaster, 
where an earthquake might wipe out the infra-structure of a substantial area and 
cau.se large unemployment of the kind beyond the capacity of the state. 

And most of the interstate projects will be submitted with the approval of 
the governors and with a "Uad Governor" - and I think this is a clue to this 
group, that you need to begin thinking about multi-state projects and working 
with a lead governor and getting the sign-off of other governors to do some 
thmgs that would relate to development, demonstrations, further development of 
entrepreneurial training. 

And again, tentatively at least, there is likely to be an advisory committee 
in this area on readjustment. 

The other Title, which k Xlll on "Small Business" again is focused on how 
do you make small business competitive in the international sen.se; in other 
words, it IS hard to think of a small company ringing doorbells in Japan or 
Germany or Brazil or New Zealand or in the Outback of Australia. In any event 
there is an aitempt to think in terms of how do we capacitate them to do that' 
And this includes better management data on the role, the activities the level* 
of market share, etc., that relate to small business. It relates to the 
potential access to capital, to export-import banks and it relates to other types 
of finance. Also, there is $5 million in there for small business development 
centers to provide management and technological assistance to facilitate tech- 



transfer, business industry partnerships, capital formation, innovation research, 
and a national conference on small business in export. 

Now, what does this mean for vocational education, and more specifically, 
for this group? A Presidential veto notwithstanding, Gramm-Rudman 
notwithstanding, it is my sense that the issues in here and many of iUc 
priorities in here - are going to become law because our nation is just one step 
away from having a pistol at its head. When you think about Black Monday and 
realize that Japan pulled something like $40 billion dollars out of our stock 
market in the preceding month, you begin to realize how interdependent our 
currency structure is and how urgent it is that we get about the business of 
reducing our federal deficit and get about the business of improving our trade 
imbalance. I submit that while you can reduce the federal deficit by reducing 
expenses to some level, ultimately it is the revitalization of the economy, 
making it more productive and more competitive, and improving our trade balance, 
and reducing our creditors' status with other nations, that will be the real way 
in which we improve our own federal budget, because that relates to the ability 
to tax and to support services. 

I would suggest that you study the Trade Bill. And I would urge that you 
study it for two reasons. It is not that heavy, you can skim it and get the 
essence of it in an hour. The Trade Bill's format provides every sub-section 
with a rationale including all the things that are happening that make this Trade 
Bill important, and the titles and the sub-titles provide goals and really give 
you a macro-sense of the framework that you are going to be operating in to 
facilitate small business and to create entrepreneurships or self-employment. As 
I say, is is very close to a fe !eral and private agenda for this country. Again 
you ought to read it for two reasons. You should read it because of the 
relationship to your jobs, perhaps. Even more importantly, you need to read it 
as a citizen, to know where we are and where we are going, and to be able to 
participate in the policy issues. 

So, I would get the Trade Bill. Assuming the Bill becomes law, I would get 
the conference reports. And I would particularly concentrate on those sections 
that relate to your two areas, o'* three actually: education, retraining, and 
small business. And I would read what the conferees said with respect to 
compromises to achieve passage because, it gives you a real sense of what was in 
the heads of the senators and representatives. The other suggestion would be to 
follow and support the Trade Bill through your own congressmen and senator. 

I would also monitor the development of the regulations, because this Trade 
Bill IS so comprehensive and so extensive and the bill can lay out all the rules 
and regulations that are going to deal with the implementation. And the bill, 
particularly, because of its complexities, the regulation process will be very, 
very critical. And again, I would concentrate at least on those three areas- 
education, small business, and retraining worker adjustment. 

1 would try to see if you can not get some people on these key advisory 
committees who understand the role of vocstional education and what it can do in 
adult education, worker readjustment and in self-employment. 
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I would be^in immediately to think in terms multi-state projects. And I 
would think, minimally, of two: One that deals with enhancing and fostering the 
development of entrepreneurial training and the other would be one that enhances 
vocational educations role in upgrading and retraining and assisting small 
business. Those are two that I think are clearly strong possibilities. And 
again, you will need to work through the infrastructure in your state, you will 
need to have a lead governor, but get some of your concepts in place now in terms 
of what you mean to do. 

The other: I would try to animate other sectors of vocational education 
toward this Trade Bill. That would include guidance and counseling in terms of 
local readjustment, and those kinds of things. There is funding in here for 
curriculum develof ment and also for adult training. 

Now I have kind of dealt with the good news in what the house version of the 
Trade Bill says. The bad news is that it is not yet law, the money's not yet 
flowing. And I've talked a little bit about what you might do to help pull that 
off. Let me just try to wrap up before I go to Questions. Let me come back to a 
sentence or two at the very beginning. What I said was, our situation here is 
not unlike the situation that the whole child leams. We are in a ftindamental 
competitive posture where every aspect of our society competes. Health, 
transportation, education, everything, marketing, everything is competing. And 
what it is going to take is kind of a new stance of what we mean by "excellence" 
ami it is going to take the highest possible level of performance of everyone in 
our society and in our economy. 

I am immensely pleased to learn more about S6IR, because one of the analyses 
of our industry and our economy is that we do a thorough job of processing 
information. We lead the world in basic science, fundamental science, but we do 
not translate that into marketable products and enterprises. And it is a good 
one. 

I appreciate the chance to chat with you about this, I applaud what you are 
doing in entrepreneurship. I urge that you get on top of this because I think 
there is a real chance to accelerate your level of activity. Good Luck. 



P.S. The original act was vetoed by President Reagan and has been replaced by a 
new trade bill (H.R. 4848) that ir .urrently going through Congress without the 
60-day notice for plant closures that caused the original veto. It is expected 
to pass in 1988. (July 1988) 



•THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN DEVELOPING 
ENTREPRENEURIAL TALENT AND SMALL BUSINESS" 



By Sally Novetzke 



If the old cliche-good things come to those who wait-holds true, then 
Vocational Education is about to have its day! 

At last it is being acknowledged, slowly, admittedly, that not only is voc- 
tech/community college a necessary, important contributing factor to the skilled 
work force, but it is very much a part of the contributing factor to the economic 
development of the community. 

I truly believe that many of our problems in voc-tech have been more with 
image than substance. Until we eradicate the perception that voc-tech is only 
for those who can not attend a liberal arts college, we will not be able to 
convince the business/industrial community that voc-tech has a place in the 
training process. It must be recognized that all careers need skills from both 
secondary and post-secondary education and that people make choices as to their 
career. Voc- teen is a choice! 

It has been estimated that over 70 percent of the work force today will need 
some skill retraining. Where will they get this training? Most likely this will 
happen in our voc-tech/community colleges, paid for by the employer. Co- 
operation of the business community and the schools is essential to promote 
economic devejopment. 

The states that have been successful have used an educated and trained work 
force as a key factor to recruit new business/industry. These projects require 
close working relationships with the Governor's otfice, both large and small 
business and education such as the voc-tech colleges. Those of you from Cali- 
fornia are familiar with Governor Dukemajen's employment Training Panel which has 
been very successful. This is a state agency consisting of representatives from 
the business and labor community appointed by the governor to support job 
training for economic growth. For a 3 million dollar investment the state will 
realize an economic return of over 34 million dollars of additional spending in 
the California economy. After training workers, the report found that wages 
increased 55 percent and unemployment clecreased 63 percent. 

It is no longer news that most of the jobs in this country between 1970-80 
were created by small business and industry. What is not generally known, 
however, is that this trend has accelerated during the recent recession. Because 
1 live in Iowa, I will use the farmers as a good example. When the farm crisis 
hit, many farm partners were forced to look for a second income. Amazing how 
necessity spawns creativity. Some turned to mushroom growing, bees and hon^y, 
truck farming, and cottage industries. In many cases the secondary occupation 
became the primary income-reaping incomes in some cases as much as six and seven 
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figures. This points out that the agri/business is an excellent example of the 
need for job re-training. 

Our free enterprise system encourages the creative spirit of entrepreneurs. 
We, on the voc-ed commission, believe that vocational education is fertile ground 
for infusion into agriculture, business, marketing and distributive education, 
trade and industrial, home economics, health, and technical curriculum areas. 
New business and industry will continue to be a core factor in economic 
development and this must come about through a closer working relationship with 
the conrimunity. Then voc-tech education will be able to teach the flexible skills 
that will result in successful graduates who are employable and potential 
entrepreneurs. It may be time now to ask-who are the potential entrepreneurs? 
Is he or she born or made? And how does one go about teaching a person to be an 
entrepreneur? Studies at Stamford University, by Morton Hunt and Feinberg, have 
been made as to some important characteristics found in the owners of successful 
small businesses. The conclusion was that entrepreneurial skills and 
characteristics cannot be neatly packaged and donated to an individual, but voc- 
ed provides an excellent opportunity for planting and nurturing the 
entrepreneurship process. 

The University of Minnesota has taken it one step further and is now 
offering a course in intrepreneurship. Obviously it is too new and too soon to 
gather any data, but my kudos go to Professor Cardozo for recognizing that the 
entrepreneurial economy has arrived. The only enemy of progress I can define is 
the status quo. Unfortunately most people are opposed to change and live more 
comfortably with the status quo. This is not wrong, if the status quo is working 
and producing. However, if we are at a standstill in creativity and 
productivity, then change must be implemented. Change in this context is growth 
and growth is not always comfortable-thus the expression "growing pains" does 
not always refer to physical growth! But before we can teach the student, it is 
imperative to teach the teacners. This has been discussed and suggested that 
possibly a return to the work force by the teacher and counselors would hone 
their skills. Also, a closer involvement for the teacher and counselor with the 
business community would be essential in being effective if you intend to guide 
students in entrepreneurial activities. 

Economic development is important for all size communities. In my home 
state of Iowa families often choose to live in smaller communities because of the 
Quality of life. However, that option is often only available if there are jobs. 
We are fortunate that my state recognizes the importance of community and 
business involvement with the voc-tech/community colleges. Because of this 
partnership, my town of Cedar Rapids was successful in bringing a biotechnology 
lab-a division of Kodak-to our city, this same partnership was responsible for 
Collins Radio building another division of their company here instead of out of 
state as originally planned. 

Vo-tech and community colleges cannot be all things to all people and 
industry. Our company is a good example of not being able to get all the 
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Sno^hZ ^llf' ^^."^ Of manufacturing name plates After 

having had a full career m avionics, my husband's dream was to Wv a small 
manuTactunng company-one that he could build up. That dream ?ame iml 16 vTars 
ago when the perfect opportunity presented itself. With a stadon waeon^ fof 
collateral an owners who had faith in us, a bank who took a chanc^on Z 
husband's busmess reputation, and a lot of guts, we were in busbess Now aoi^ 
nTpcf '-yC''^ ^? "?^""f^«uring industrial nameplates wasn'? exact y a nitura! 
t^at life Twh^e 'IH^rirZ^ 

roL=-Ss?ho^^^^^^^^^^^ 

infornStS lierglo^rtrand'e^^^^^^^^^ ^" ^"^'^ 

to prepare a qualified work force experiences in improving our system 

Good luck, and thank you for your attention. 
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'PARTNERSHIPS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT' 
-INTRODUCTION. 

By Nelson Ronsvalle 
Consortium President 



Continuing structural change in the national economy and intense competition 
from foreign countries present new challenges to the United States. Our ability 
as a nation to further stimulate economic growth and to retain business and 
industry is challenged by the c^dvance of new technology and the need for a 
trained work force. Education (in particular vocational education) has a major 
responsibility in addressing at least three critical needs of economic growth: 
t) to educate and prepare adults and youth to become business owners and entre- 
preneurs, 2) to enhance and improve the kno\ 'ledge and skills of the workforce, 3) 
to promote te'*' Meal innovations. Partnerships among educational institutions, 
business, gover .inent and labor are essential to address these objectives.! 

The period from 1970 to 1987, in general, has been one of dramatic change in 
the labor profile. The changes have been propelled by the twin forces of new 
technologirs and market demands in the U.S. economy. Though some sectors have 
remained lelatively stable, the economy as a whole continues to be characterized 
by a shift from reduced employment in the manufacturing and agricultural sectors 
to increased eniployment in the service, information and technology related sec- 
tors. ITiis period has also been characterized b> a rapid growth in new and small 
businesses, especially in the fields of "producer services" and information 
services. In the manufacturing sector, the introduction of new technologies have 
dramatically transformed the nature of ;he work, as well as caused a reduction in 
the number of workers that are needed. 

In any kind of economy, education is a key factor in increasing the rate and 
scope of economic growth. In an increasingly technological and competitive 
environment, education is essential to obtaining a job and ensuring advancement 
h.yond entry level employment. Vocational education must continue to support 
economic growth by developing strategies that prepare people to start, manage ani 
operate businesses, and that enhance the quality of the labor force. 

To address the challenges briefly outlined in the previous paragraphs will 
require the joint efforts of business, labor, education, and government. Alone, 
none of these groups have the resources, abilities, and expertise to accomplish 
all that needs to be done to prepare our citizens to either work for themselves 
or to be productive, contributing employees. It is increasingly clear to leaders 
in each of these sectors that solutions to their problems often times lie outside 
their typical arena. 

People in business, industry and labor organizations turn to professional 
educators to help solve their lagging performance and productivity problems. 
Employer specific training programs, continuing education programs, and contrac- 
tual agreements that include training benefits for workers are the ever increas- 
ing examples of the private sector turning to educators. On the other hand, 
educators are looking to the private sector to help solve problems in the school. 
Adopt a school, guaranteed jobs upon graduation, and executives on loan are just 
a few of the examples of the private sector contributing to education. 
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These and other partnerships are not easy to forge or to maintain. Private 
sector and educational organizations have vastly different primary goals-profit 
and service. Achieving a common purpose between the two, and sustaining it is 
fraught with obstacles. The achieve the common purpose, at least the following 
three conditions should be present. It just so happens these three elements are 
the same three present in a crime, which seriously, the partners need to have a 
motivation to join together in common purpose. A situation or o pportunity has to 
bring together the prospective partners. Once opportunity presents itself, the 
partners need to agree upon a method to achieve common agenda. 

What follows are suggested questions to stimulate the roundlable disci ssion 
for the three prerequisite conditions for developing strong, lasting partner- 
ships. 



MOTIVATION 

o Can you motivate others? 

o Can you motivate people within business, industry, educational agencies 
and other organizations to develop partnerships? 

o What does motivate people to develop partnerships? 

o What do the other partners from business, industry, education, government 
and other agencies gain by joining with you in entrepreneurship and other 
economic development related education and training programs? 

o What risks or negative consequences do the other partners face if they 
join with you in the development of programs? 



OPPORTUNITIES 

o What changes in the "environment" have taken place which may create the 
right opportunity for creating the partnership? 

o Are there identifiable and acknowledged conditions wl.hin business or 
educational agencies which need improvement? 

o lias there been a change in personnel, programs, products, or other fac- 
tors which may signal an opportunity to jom together with organizations 
toward a common goal? 

o Docs your organization have resources that could help address the needs 
of other organizations in return for which your organization could obtain 
1 )enefit? 

o Are there organizations that are obligated to provide services which your 
agency could provide more efficiently because of past experience? 
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METHODS 

o Is your organization flexible enough to operate a joint program/project 
witn another organization? 

o Are the needs of the partner as important as your organization's needs? 

o Is your organization capable of engaging the continuing communication 
necessary to maintain a viable partnership? 

o Does your organization have the requisite time, energy, and commitment to 
sustain an on-going partnership? 

o Is your agency open to changing past practices, policies, and procedures 
to start or continue a partnership? 
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"PARTNERSHIPS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT' 
-NEW YORK- 

By Nelson Ronsvalle 



I plan on telling you a little bit doout partnerships in New York State and 
what has happened. Rather than focus on the positive aspects of partnerships in 
New York state, I plan on sharing the down side of what occurred in New York 
state. Then, later on during the round table discussions I will describe 
conditions I think are important to making partnerships work. 

In New York state, over the last few years we have had partnerships by 
legislation. That has not worked very well in many respects. It started back in 
1983, when the Job Training Partnership first became the law of the land. One of 
the things that happened In New York state was the state legislature 
reappropriated the federal dollars. As part of the reappropnation the state 
legislature appropriated 25 percent of the Title III dislocated worker funds for 
Employer Specific Training Program administered by my office. As part of the 
program design, the Bureau will provide the funding for the training program when 
the company agrees to hire the successful completers of the training program. 

However, one of the things they put in the bill was that a memorandum of 
agreement had to be signed each year with the Department of Labor and at that 
time the Department of Commerce. This does not sound like a bad idea, except 
that it has been hard to administer. For example, it is now December 3rd, the 
JTPA dollars became available July 1st, and the other agencies have not sigr-'d 
the MDA yet. That is just one of the headaches of living in a partnership py 
legislation. 

In 1985 this trend continued. The state legislature, again seeing what we 
accomplished with vocational education act funds devoted to the employer training 
program appropriated $4 million additional of state dollars for the employer 
specific training program. Again, this program has been very successful. But 
then a year later, in 1985, the legislature decided to put another $2.5 million 
t'ollars into the employer specific training program, bringing the state share to 
$6.5 million. We were pleased to receive the additional funding, except that ii 
required a memorandum of understanding between the Job development authority, 
which issues bonds in New York state tor large economic development acts and 
projects, the Urban Development Corporatioi:, which administers several economic 
programs in New York state, the New York state Science and Technology Foundation 
(you heard Lou talking about the small business innovation research project, 
that's one of the programs they administer; they also act sort of as new venture 
capital for the small high-tech trends), and t! s Department of Commerce. All of 
the.se partners have to agree to a memorandum of understanding, and that has made 
it very difficult to achieve on an annual basis. 

Now in all their wisdom, the legislature in 1986 decided that there are too 
many agencies involved in economic development. There are the Urban Development 
Corporation, the Science & Technology Foundation, the Department of Commerce, all 
involved in economic development. The legislature decided th^t they vould create 
the Department of Economic Development m New York state. The state would have 
one commissioner for economic development in New York state. All those former 
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independent agencies that I mentioned would become divisions under the Department 
of Economic Development. Some of them, because of the^r quasi-public nature, 
have a board of directors and the commissioner would then become the Chairman of 
each on of those Boards of Directors. It sounded pretty good except that there 
has been a lot of other things at the same time that happened. The legislature 
put more money into a lot of different programs, and in addition there has been a 
proliferation of programs. 

Now I want to back up and go back to 1983 and tell you a few more of the 
debits of what has happened, and maybe soon we'll find a way out of this mess. I 
think the partnerships by legislation is like an arranged marriage, it sure isn't 
love at first sight, and to some extent we have been able to develop some rela- 
tionships that have been advantageous to both parties. But going back to Job 
Training Partnership Act, one of the toughest things is that their set up was a 
tripartite group-one that I chair, and the Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (now the Department of Economic Development) have a represen- 
tative on. It has worked fine for 90 to 95 percent of the projects that we have 
to review and approve, except there are some positions that just make it very 
tough to deal with some projects. One of the positions that is nearest and 
dearest to my heart and that will make you all aghast is that our Department of 
Labor said entrepreneurship training is not a viable option for dislocated 
workers. First they put up all kinds of objections saying JTPA is supposed to 
lead to unsubsidized employment. The SED response has been, "How much less 
subsidized can you get, running your own business?" Then, the Department of 
Labor objected on the grounds that in entrepreneurship programs it is not 
possible to determine when a positive termination has occurred. The Department 
of Labor asked, "Where is the W-2 form?" The State Education Department 
countered with a number of different tests that could serve for that purpose, 
such as developing a business plan, having it reviewed and approved by an 
impartial party, and then having the capitafization of the business plan via his 
own family, friends or private sources. In spite of all these, and other 
efforts, every time we have a good counter to whatever the current stumbling 
block is, they seem to put in our way new objections. In short, the Department 
of Labor \\' d will not approve entrepreneurship programs. 

Some of the factors that make it difficult to deal with the Department of 
labor are the following. The Department of Labor, for the most part, administers 
all the other JTPA dollars in New York state. The Department of Labor seems to 
resent that the Department of Education has the 25 percent of Title III to admin- 
ister. Sometimes the Department of Labor does not have an incentive to work well 
with us. At times they Jon't want our programs to look better than some of those 
that are administered by the Department of Labor. The areas where the State 
Education Department has successful programs is in the area ot entrepreneurship. 
Every time that JED proposes operation of an entrepreneurship program for dislo- 
cated workers, the Department of Labor has objected. I don't need to tell any 
one in this room what a perfect option entrepreneurship programs are for 
dislocated workers. Yet our Department of Labor has gone through countless 
phases of why the state shouldn't use JTPA funds for entrepreneur training. The 
Department of Labor has always voted against any kind of program where SED has 
tried to implement entrepreneurship education for dislocated workers. It has 
made life tough. Two out of the three people on the committee vote in favor of a 
program, with the Department of Labor objecting. This does not lead to a good 
working relationship in those other 90 to 95 percent of the projects where wc 
generafiy agree. 
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Then, moving on to the one with JDA and Urban Development Corporations and 
1985 when the SED received the additional funds. That one has actually worked 
reasonably well. I think it is because there has been a lot of shared interests; 
for example, the Urban Development Corporation, one of the programs they adminis- 
ter is a revolving loan fund for minority entrepreneurs. That has worked out 
beautifully, because they have had people come to them with beautiful ideas; but 
they haven't been comfortable with financing those projects because of one sort 
of skill deficit or another. Here's where the marriage has worked, because 
they've been able to turn to us and way, "We'd like to work with this group of 
people here or that individual there, why can't we have some training set up for 
them?" After the training the people will be better qualified, and the UDC can 
feel comfortable with giving the trainees the loans. So in many instances this 
process has worked. 

In other instances the SED has developed other programs with the Urban 
Development Corporation. We have worked closely with their worker-ownership 
centers. The new center for worker-ownership and employee participation in New 
York state conducts feasibility studies and pre-feasibility studies, and many 
times they come to the :onclusion that if the employee/ownership transition is 
going to be successful, then training often holds the key. Again, in these 
mstances, working together has actually worked out reasonably well. It is 
because we've had a shared objective. Both the employee ownership center and my 
my office's employer training program have had the common objective of helping a 
company transition into the employee ownership structure. 

Then the legislature just ihis last year, in 1986, under this omnibus Eco- 
nomic Development Act— the legislature required all the restructuring I previ- 
ously described. All the dust hasn't settled from that yet. Additional problems 
that this piece of legislation has created in the area of partnerships was that 
the legislature gave overall authority to the new Department of Economic Develop- 
ment to administer certain types of programs. Aiid those that have posed the 
greatest potential for problems are programs that call for the creation of entre- 
preneurial support centers for women and minorities, business development cen- 
ters, and the Economic Development Skills training Program. 

An additional problem with the legislation is the money originally flows to 
the Department of Economic Development. To obtain se^^'ices of the agencies that 
originated the program and to obtain their services, the Department of Economic 
Development has to obtain memorandums of agreement with all these other agencies. 
Then the monej^ has to be transferred to these other state agencies to actually 
administer, monitor and implement the program. At this time it is now clear 
which agency will be responsible for the program, the Department of Economic 
Development, or the state agencies actually administering the programs. So it 
has been a real mess, a. id all the dust hasn't settled yet. The bottom line is 
lhat eight months after the signing of this legislation by our governor-not one 
reel cent from this bill has actually flowed to any projects yet. Just because of 
convoluted structure of the legislation. 

I believe the moral of the stoiy is that partnerships by legislation can be 
fraught with problems. They will work if some of the pre-conditions that we will 
discuss in our sessions later on, are present. 

Not to put a negative pall over all this, but so many times we talk about 
all the good things that are happening. I hope that by discussing some of these 
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problems we can learn from these experiences. The reason to pose the potential 
for problems is that these programs are modeled after existing successnil prac- 
tices. The conflict arises because the legislature has given the charge to the 
Department of Economic Development to administer the new programs, even though 
our successful models were admimstered in different state agencies. 
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"PARTNERSHIPS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

- OHIO • 



By Sonia M. Price 



As you probably know, since I have reported in earlier meetings, Ohio has in 
the past five years concentrated our entrepreneurial activities primarily at the 
secondary level. 

I am delighted to have this opportunity to share a new initiative at the 
adult level. For a number of years we have had many strong Small Business 
Management and Farm Business Analysis programs in addition to numerous class 
offerings in the community colleges and technical colleges. Even the Displaced 
Homemaker programs contained a module on small business as a career choice. This 
year we designed a new adult program, funded with the Single Parents and 
Homemaker (SPH) federal dollars entitled Ventures in Business Ownership (VBO). 

Internally, we brought together the supervisor of the Small Business 
Management programs, the sex equiW coordinator, the home ecoomics staff who 
manage the SPH programs and me. Cathy Ashmore was also involved as we needed her 
expertise in planning this new program. Once again, she has been a valuable 
asset in developing and promoting entrepreneurship in Ohio. 

Single parents and homemakers have unique needs and they certainly are in a 
minority when you look at the numbers wlio are presently business owners. 

In 1987, we have identified and funded 14 Full Service Adult Centers through 
the RFP process. The purpose of this new concept is to identify to the public, 
individuals and business and industry representatives, a selected number of 
centers where they may access a large variety of skill training programs along 
with support services such as the following: 

o assessment and evaluation 

o career counseling 

o child care services 

o transportation services or dollars 

o GED opportunities 

o Pell grants 

o placement services. 
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A strong and active advisory comniiltec had to be in place lo assure linkages 
with other county agencies ana associations. An adult education student could 
find the services within the educational setting or be referred for appropriate 
outside help. 

Each Full Service Center received $25,000 Program Enhancement "noney to be 
used for promotion and teacher professional growth activities. Locally, this was 
matched to assure the commitment to adult education. In our state, previously 
there was a common belief that adult education was to be supported through 
student tuition charges-not the general school revenue dollars. 

The local schools have become very competitive and the applications for 
these grants far exceeded the 14 approved. Adult education is taking on a new 
status. 

The Division made a decision to pilot any new adult programs only through 
the Full Service Centers. This was a golden opportunity to address the needs of 
a targeted group and there was SPH carry-over money to fund VBO. A majority of 
the participants would be women who had a strong desire to start a small 
business. 

A state coordinating council was most helpful to the Di^/ision staff as plans 
were formulated. One young lady, who represented a major bank in Ohio, 
identified a key bank person at the local level to serve on each of the remiired 
local advisory committees. This was a valuable linkage since many of the 
participants will likv!y need finances through a bank. 

After the guidelines were developed, an RFP went out to the 14 Centers and 
6 met the requirements for funding of programs to start this Fall. The projects 
were funded from $28,000 to $60,000 depending upon their other local resources. 

The six local coordinators/teachers attended a one-week inservice program in 
August. All .six have been or are small business owners; namely, in real estate, 
cosmetology, nursery, photography, variety retail store and public accounting. 

A contract with C^i^hy Ashmore at The National Center provided the inservice 
activities in August and ii./oughout this school year. Each program will also be 
evaluated througn Cathy's efforts. 

Four phases of the 20-week program allow for very interested persons to 
assess their potential, become knowledgeable about starting a business, develop a 
business plan, obtain financial and other needed resources, and have on-going 
assistance. All programs began classes in October and each will be repeated in 
January. 

Phase \ - Prior to entering the program, all potential participants arc 
assessed and evaluated to determine their commitment, attitudes and skills. 
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These assessment techniques and instruments had to be an integral component of 
each approved Full Service Center. The VBO projects did not have to pay for 
these services. 

Phase II - The curriculum materials, "Beyond A Dream", were used for the 
first five weeks of classroom and outside assignnents. The materials are very 
similar to the secondary "Risks ai.d Rewards" documents in which individuals 
determine their characteristics, their skills and knowledge in relationship to 
starting a small business 

Participants may leave the program after five weeks if they see that a small 
business is not in their future career plans, but with the careful pre-assessment 
most all of the Fall participants are staying for the entire 20-week program. 
Their only cost was a $15.00 registration fee. 

Phase III - This 15 weeks of training is based on the PACE curriculum 
materials and actually prepares the participants for obtaining the resources and 
opening the doors of a small business operation. 

Phase IV - As they start their own businesses, the Small Business Management 
mstructor will provide on-going small group and individual help. SPH money can 
be accessed for the tuition costs of this assistance. 

We are extremely pleased with the new VBO program and its potential for 
increasing Ohio's economy. We expect to open more programs throughout Ohio at 
the Adult Full Service Centers. 

By the end of this school year, we hope to see 151 new small businesses in 
Ohio: one hundred and fifty initiated by VBO participants and one by me. My 
entrepreneurial spirit caught hold two weeks ago when I started a small home- 
based business. 

If there are further questioas please call me at (614) 466-3430 and/or I 
will send the guidelines out to you if you will provide your name and address on 
the paper being circulated. 
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"PARTNERSHIPS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT' 
- MINNESOTA - 



By Lynda Rago 



I'd like to talk to you a little bit about some veiy important developments 
in the state of Minnesota regarding the environment for education's involvement 
in economic development. Education is actually being woven into the economic 
development fabric in Minnesota. It is very exciting and represents an important 
shift in policy and philosophy in the state. 

There are two items that I'm ^oing to be referring to here. One is the 
Governor's Commission on the Economic Future of Minnesota, and the other item, is 
the State Senate File One, a comprehensive piece of legislation in the state 
related to economic development ancf education's role. The purpose of the Gover- 
nor's Commission on the Economic Future of Minnesota was to envision the best 
possible economic future for its citizens. 

The Commission's strongest position was that Minnesota's economic perform- 
ance rests ultimately on the superior education and productivity of its people. 
This statement signifies a major shift in economic development policy. About five 
years ago or so, a finance-centered approach to economic development prevailed 
which prioritized efforts and funding to attract new businesses in from other 
states and to encourage those in Minnesota to stay. 

The commitment that came out of this Commission, however, refuted that 
strategy, declaring that economic development should be knowledge and skills- 
centered rather than financing-centered. 

The Commission's priorities went beyond philosophy to state financial re- 
sources. Budget priorities of the Commission are education, grades K-12 and 
post-secondary. "It one adds up the spending implications of the recommendations 
m this report, it is clear that education accounts for the lion's share. Cen- 
tral to the approach contained here is the re-orientation of the state budget and 
attention to education.' 

The Commission utilized it's subcommittees. Each subcommittee produced 
recommendations which address education and educators. 

I was on the subcommittee called Business Development and Entrepreneurship. 
One of the recommendations was on better development and coordination of manage- 
ment assistance to entrepreneurs. Those of >ou who are from states where you 
have a lot of things going in management assistance know that everyone can be 
doing things, but they often do not coordinate and often confuse the business 
owner as much as assist. This is a disservice to the businesses in the communi- 
ty. This subcommittee called for a more systematic separation and collaboration. 
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They also called for a better and more development of the types of service we 
ought to be doing. 

The Education Committee recommended many items related to Minnesota's eco- 
nomic future. Quality of education was of foremost concern. The Committee 
emphasized that the state make clear what we expected of education and that 
financial resources be applied to make sure that the education system can produce 
the expected outcomes. 

Education institutions are very aggressively involved in quality and produc- 
tivity training. At our technical institute systems we have adopted the Trans- 
formation of American Industry curriculum, have developed some, a version for 
service businesses, it's a very big thing, very exciting area. 

Technology and technology transfer. I think most of you are familiar with 
most of those things in your states, but clearly we have education institutions 
involved in research and in the actual technology transfer aspects. 

So as you can see from these recommendations, education is woven through- 
out. This policy, this philosophy, was echoed in many of the actions the legis- 
lature took last year. The Technical Institute system got a good deal of support 
for developing some new initiatives. 

We've been able to establish an aggressive customized training initiative. 
We've also had tremendous support for expanding our small business management 
programs. As you may know, a number of states have this program. We've experi- 
enced probably 25 percent to 30 percent expansion just this year. The legisla- 
ture helped, our state director was very supportive, so that we now have 40 
instructors on board throughout the state providing these programs. 

Another aspect of investment in education is the development of state cur- 
riculum guides in the Technical Institute system as part of the program "Restruc- 
turing" effort. One of the programs that we are going to be updating and 
developing a state guide for is the Small Business Management program. An inter- 
esting asoect of restructuring that we're using "an artificial intelligence" 
system. We had a program developed to help teachers learn a process for writing 
their syllabi in terms of competencies, and then as they learn the process they 
actually produce a syllabus. For those of you who are not familiar with artifi- 
cial intelligence, it is a replication of an expert's knowledge. The expert that 
we're using is Dan Vogler, from Virginia Tech. We are implementing his approach 
to curriculum development and design throughout the whole state and in every 
program. We have captured his knowledge on the artificial intelligence program 
we're making available to schools and all teachers and all curriculum develop- 
ers. 

Another initiative supported by the legislature is for instructor upgrading. 
Funds are provided to allow instructors to go out into industry again to upgrade 
their skills; they actually take a leave of absence for three weeks. 
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Ill quickly point out that one of the more significant legislative efforts 
« .also one o/ tiie more controversial, was the esta!)lishment of TTie G eatS 
Minnesota Corporation The CMC was established to stimulate research and com 
mence appreciation of research to energize the economy of the rJral areas of 
Minnesota. A centra! part of the CMC pfan is the involvement of a!! post sewnJ 
ary education systems. Also key to the- GMC concept is the linkage C parrer^ 

SlSati^irafrSSi^n^^ '^'^^ and ^0^^^ 
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PARTNERSHIPS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT' 
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By Gene Warner 

Vocational education in Oklahoma has always been very involved with economic 
development due to having a strong state director and governors that understand 
this need. We also have a full-time staff person that is on the governor's 
committee who seeks out industiies looking for a new location. The purpose of 
this committee is to encourage them to locate in Oklahoma rather than m Ohio or 
Illinois etc. One of the first things they would tell a new industry is that wc 
have an excellent Training fcr Industry rrogram (TIP) in Oklahoma. We imple- 
mented the TIP program in 1968 and its success record is unbelievable. Most 
industries tell us the major reasons they decided to locate in our state is 
because of our Training for Industry Program and our strong vo-tech systems. 

The purpose of our Training for Industry Program (TIP) is to attract new 
business and mdustry to our state or to assist businesses in Oklahoma to expand 
their current business. The TIP program has three phases: 1) pre-employment, 
2) pre-production, and 3) on-the-job training. The pre-employment section 
involves assisting the industry in recruiting and screening applicants. The pre- 
employment process also often includes company orientation sessions for the 
prospective employees. Once this has been completed, those selected agree to 
participate in a pre-production training program where they will be taught the 
skills and processes involved in doing the job for which they will be hired. 
(All of this is done before the applicant is hired.) If they successfully com- 
plete the pre-production training, they are hired and production begins. 

The third part of the TIP program allows us to train the supervisors and to 
supplement the supervisor's salary for a set number of weeks if the company 
agrees to allow the supervisor to concentrate on the training of their people 
rather than placing all their efforts on productivity. 

We are also fortunate enough to have the professional staff at the State 
Department of Vo-Tech and a large pool of state-ot-the-art equipment and instruc- 
tional supplies that makes it possible to offer this program to business and 
industry. 

In 1983 Oklahoma's economic development became our state's top priority. 
The reason for that was the oil bust. Tlie oil boom was over, and the fall of 
Penii Smiare Bank, which many of you heard about, started a rash of bank closing 
ill Oklalioiua. So wc started looking for other things that we might do other than 
the TIP program. We knew we needed to help small businesses. In 1983 we only 
had two small business management programs in Oklahoma. The Small Business 
Management (SBM) programs, as you know, are designed to help small business 
owners improve their business management skills and reduce the number of business 
failures in our state. As State supervisor of Marketing Education, I made 
increasing the number of small business management programs a top priority for 
our division and today we have 23 SBM programs and growing by about six per year. 
Most of the clients participating in the SBM programs have fewer than 10 
employees and are usually running under $250,000 per year. 

We stole the SBM concept from Minnesota and adopted it to our needs in 



Oklahoma. We make the program available to business owners for a very reasonable 
fee. The course is a 12-month course where the participants attend class for 
three hours per night one night a month, and ,hey also receive one on-site visit 
from the instructor per month. The one on one at business visits have proven to 
be a real strength of the program. Most of our schools are charging from $75.00 
to $150.00 per year for this coure**. You can see it as a real service to the 
business community. That may be one reason that it is popular and very success- 
ful. We are confident that we are redi;cing the number of business failures in 
our state because of this program. 

If the marketing people in here are not taking advantage of this program, 
they are niissing a goor^ bet. It is the most popular program we have in our vo- 
tech ce. .ers. They are full to capac' and we have waiting lists of business 
owners wanting to get in the class. We could start another 50 of them tomorrow 
if we could find the financing. It 's a fantastic program. 

We have another program offered through our vo-tech system called Management 
Development Groups. Under this concept, five to seven businesses join together 
to form a Management Development Grout). Together, they share the costs of em- 
ploying a training and human resource d;^3lopment specialist dedicated solely to 
their needs and made available to the: jy their local area vo-tech school. The 
MDG training specialists have been extensively trained in human resource develop- 
ment. 

The MDG programs normally serve clients from 100 to 1500 employees. This is 
a fairly new concept in our state and we '^.uy have two of these m operation at 
the present time, but both have been very successful. This is an area we plan to 
expand in the future. Since we have the SBM programs for the business v^th fewer 
than 10 employees and the MDG program for our larger businesses, we felt there 
was still another target group not being served. This group was somewhere be- 
tween those being served by the SBM programs and the cfients involved in our MDG 
program. We are now in the process of starting Business Development Groups to 
serve this target group. This program will be modeled after programs developed 
by Control Data in Minnesota. This program will primarily serve manufacturing 
firms that are involved in exporting products from our state. The idea is to 
assist businesses that are bringing in, what we call, new money into our state 
rather than recycling the same dollars within our state. 

Another relatively new program in our state is our Bid Assistance Centers. 
These centtrs are available to assist anyone that is interested in doing business 
with federal, state, or local governments. These Bid Centers have the expertise 
ind the resources to provide clients with the training and the help needed to 
compete in a market with which they may be unfamiliar Doing business with these 
governments on a contractual basis can be a very frustrating experience without 
the right tools and informatioi-. These centers s^rve as a government fnforniaiion 
clearing hoa^c dS well as provic" resources in^.uding trained personnel to assist 
businesses in the bidding process. 

We have 22 business assistant centers nght now, and they are linked by on- 
line computers to a Mainframe computer in the State Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education. We gather the information on what the various governmental 
agencies are wanting to buy and transfer this information to the variors 
vocational centers. If a government wants to purchase 500,000 widgets, the 
specifications, what they paid for them tb^ last time they went out on bid, and 
how many they are going to need in the near future is all sent to the 22 vo-tech 
BID centers via computer. The \ iters then match this information with their 
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cliciU's profile, and if there is a match, the client is notified. But we found 
this was not enough just to have the information available because the clients 
still feared the paperwork. So there is a professional staff person on board at 
each one of these centers that actually sits down with the client and assists 
them in completing all of the paperwork. They help them with everything except 
putting in the bid price. 

We hope, through the services that are provided at the BID assistance cen- 
ters, Oklahoma businesses will get a much larger percentage of the government 
contracts in the future. 
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TENTATIVE MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 
Entrepreneurship Education ConsortTum 



National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

CONSORTIUM MEMBER STATE DIRECTOR 



ALASKA 

Linda VanBal 1 enberghe 

State Department of Education 

Alaska Office Building P.O. Box F 

Juneau, AK 99811 

(907) 465-4685 



ARIZONA 

Dave Muehlhauer 
State Supervisor of 

Marketing Education 
Arizona Department of Education 
1535 W. Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 255-5354 



Ms, Karen Ryal s 
Career/Vocational Education 

Administrator (Acting) 
State Department of Education 
Alaska Office Building 
P.O. Box F 
Juneau, AK 99811 
(907) 465-2980 



Mrs. Barbara Border 

State Director of Vocational 

Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 255-5343 



ARKANSAS 



Jean McEntire 

Coordinator for Instructional Programs 

Education Building West-309D 

3 Capitol Mall 

Little Rock, AR 72201-1083 

(501) 371-2261 



CALIFORNIA 



Dr. J. Barry Ballard 
Director for Vocational 

Technical, and Adult Education 
Three Capitol Mall 
Education Building West 
Little Rock, AR 72201-1083 
(501) 371-2165 



Doug Mahr 

State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 445-5183 



Mr. James T. Allison 
Assistant Superintendent and 

State Di rector 
Vocational Education 
PO Box 944272 

Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
(916) 445-3314 
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CONNECTICUT 
Ron Defiregory 

State Consultant for Marketing 

Educati on 
Division of Vocational, Technical, 

^nd Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middletown CT 06457 
(203) 638-4000 



Mr. Angel o J, Tedesco 
Associate Commissioner/ 

Di rector 
Division of Vocational, 

Technical, and Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middletown CT, 06457 
(203) 638-4000 



DELAWARE 



Doyle Owen 

State Department of Public Instruction 

John C. Townspnd Building 

P.O. Box 1402 

Dover, Delaware 19901 

(302) 736-4681 



Dr. Thomas M. Welch 

State Director of Vocational 

Education 

P.O. Box 1402 

Dover, Delaware 19901 

(302) 736-4868 



FLORinA 



Pat Schwallie-Giddis 

State Coordinator 

Career Development 

Florida Department of Education 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 

(904) 488-7394 



Mr. Robert S. Howell, Director 
Division of Vocational, Adult and 

Community Education 
State Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee. FL 32399-0400 
(904) 488-8961 



GEORGIA 



Marvin Brown 

Division of Secondary Programs 
Office of General and Vocational 

Education 
1770 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-2541 



Mr. Wil liam P- Johnson 
Associate Superi ntrendent 
Office of General and Vocational 

Education 
1766 Twi n Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 656-6711 
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GUAM 



Josp Ramos 

Guam Community College 

P.O. Box 23069 

fiuam Main Faci lity 

Guam %921 

(671) 734-4311 ext. 42 



Mr. Peter R. Nel son 

State Director 

Guam Community College 

P.O. Box 23069 

Guam Main Faci lity 

Guam 96921 

(671) 734-4311 



IHAHO 



Dick Winn 

State Roard of Vocational Education 
fiSO West State Street 
Roise, Idaho 83720 
{?m) 334-3?lfi 



Mr. William Ullery 
State Di rector 
Vocational Education 
650 West State Street 
Roise, Idaho 83720 
(208) 334-3216 



ILLINOIS 



Nancy Harris 

Department of Adult, Vocational and 

Technicdl Education 
State Office of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield. IL 62777 
(217) 782-4620 



Mr. James R. Galloway 
Assistant State Supen ntendent 
Department of Adult, Vocational 

and Technical Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 
(217) 782-4627 



IOWA 



Jayne Sul li van 
Iowa Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
(515) 281-8488 



Ms. Phyllis Herri age. Chief 
Bureau of Career Education 
Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
(515) 281-4702 



KANSAS 



Jan Huston 
Program Specialist 
Business A Office Education 
120 East Tenth Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3951 



Mr. Dean Prochaska 

Director of Vocational Education 

120 East Tenth Street 

Topeka, KS 66612 

(913) 296-3951 
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KENTUCKY 



Lou Perry 

State Department of Education 
2021 Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-2390 



loiiisian; 



Or. Ann S. Bardwel 1 
Assistant Superintendent for 
Vocati onal Educati on 
2011 Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-4286 



Dr. Florent Hardy Jr. 
Vocational Education 
Capitol Station - P.O. Box 94064 
Raton Rouge, LA 70804-9065 
(504) 342-3524 



Dr. El aine Webb 

Assistant Stat'i Superi ntendent 

Vocati onal Educati on 

Capitol Station - PO Box 94C6- 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9065 

(504) 342-3524 



MINNESOTA 



Lynda Pago 

State Board of Vocational 

Technical Fducation 
«^S0 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, m 55101 
(f^l?) ?Q7-1475 



Mr. Joseph P. Graba 

State Director of Vocational 

Technical Education 
St? ^ Board of Vocational 

Technical Education 
550 Cedar Strpet - RM 564 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-3995 
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MISSOURI 



Hene Reed 

State Department of Elementary 

and Secondary Education 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-4367 



nr. Frank Drake 

Assistant Commissioner and 

Director of Vocational 

Education 
P.O.Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-2660 



NEBRASKA 



Gregg Christensen 

Nebraska Department of Education 

Box 94987 

301 Centennial Mall South 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
(402) 471-4803 



Dr. Marge Harouff 
Assistant Commissioner for 

Vocational Education 
P.O. Box 94987 
301 Centennial Mall South 
Lincoln, NF! 68509 
(402) 471-4800 



NEW JERSEY 



Linda Petry 

New Jersey Department of Education 

Vocational Division 

2?S West !^tate Street CNBOO 

Trenton, NJ 08^25 

(^09) 29?-S6?? 



Dr. Gordon Ascher 
Assistant Commissioner of 

Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-6340 



NEW MEXICO 
Randy Grissom 

Division Head for Business 

and Occupations 
Santa Fe Community College 
PO Box 4187 

Santa Fe, NM 87502-4187 
(505) 471-8200 



Mr. Albert Zamora 

State Director of Vocational 

Education 
Education Bui Idi ng 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 
(505) 827-6511 



NEW YORK 

Nelson Ronsvalle, Chief 
Bureau of Economic Development 

Coordination 
State Department of Education 
One Commerce Plaza Room 1624 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 474-5506 



Mr. James A. Kadamus 
Assistant Commissioner for 

Occupational and Continuing 

Education 
99 Washington Avenue, RM 1624 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 474-3981 
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June Atkinson, Associate Director 

Program Development 

Vocational Education 

State Department of Public Instruction 

116 W. Edenton Street 

Raleigh, NC 27603 

(919) 733-3001 



Dr. Clifton R. Belcher 
Di rector 

Divsion of Vocational Education 
535 Education Building 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-7362 



OHIO 

Sonia Price 

Ohio nepartment of Education 
65 S. Front Street - RM 907 
Columbus, DH 43?15 
(614) 466-3430 



OKLAHOMA 
Gene Warner 

State Supervisor of DE/Marketi ng 
Vocational and Technical Education 
1500 W. Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(405) 377-2000 



RHODE ISLAND 

Dr. John W. Wilkinson 
Coordinator for Vocational and 

Adult Services 
?2 Hayes Street 
Providence, RI 02908 
(401) 277-2691 



Dr. Darrell Parks, Director 
Division of Vocat'unal 

Education 
65 S. Front Street - RM 907 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 466-3430 



Mr. Roy Peters 
State Di rector 
Vocational and Technical 

Education 
1500 West Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(405) 377-2000 



Dr. Frank M. Santoro 

Deputy Assistant Commissioner 

for Vocational Education 
22 Hayes Steet, Room 222B 
Providence, RI 02908 
(401) 277-2691 



TENNESSEE 

Don Maloney, Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
Stat^ nepartment of Education 
200 ^ordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 
(615) 741-1716 



Mr. Marvin Flatt 

Assistant Commissioner 

Division of Vocational Education 

200 Cordel 1 Hul 1 Building 

Nashville, TN 37219 

(615) 741-17161 
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Jim Horan 

Marketin Education Director 
Division of Vocational a Adult 

Education 
P.O. &0X 60 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 225-2073 



Miss Lydia Bal 1 

Director of Program Services 

Division of Vocational and 

Adult Education 
P.O. Box 6Q 
Richmond, VA 23216 
(804) 225-2078 



WASHINGTON 



Jack Ray 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Building FGll 
Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-2060 



WEST VIRGINIA 



Mr. Merritt Long 
Executi ve Di rector 
Commission for Vocational 

Education 
Building #17 Airdustrial Park 
MS/LS-10 

Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-2060 



Gene Coulson 

Bureciu of Vocational, Technical, and 

Adult Education 
Building 6, Room B. 243 
1900 Washington Street East 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-3896 



Mr. Clarence E. Burdette 
Assistant Superintendent 
Bureau of Vocational, Technical, 

and ^dult Education 
1900 Washington Street East 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-2346 



WISCONSIN 
David Hague 

Vocational, Technical and Adult 

Educati on 
310 Price Place 
P.O. Box 7874 
Madison, WI 53707 
(608) 266-1599 



Or. Robert Sorensen 
State Oi rector 

Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 

Technical, and Adult Education 
P.O. Box 7874 
Madison, WI 
(608) 266-1770 
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PiiFPTo Pirn 



Carmen Perez 

Marketing Education Supervisor 

Department of Education 

P.O. Box 759 

Hato Rey, P.R. 00919 

(809) 754-1295 



Dr, Nil da Matos Betancourt 
Assistant Secretary 
Vocati onal -Technical Education 
Box 759 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 



nvAE 



Mary Hanrahan 

M. S. Department of Education 
Office of Vocational and Adult 

Education 
Reporters Building, Room 627 
4nn Maryland Avenue, S.W, 
Washington, n.C. 20202 
(90?) 732-2P62 



A<;SOriATF MFMRFRS 

Or. Wa1ly Holmps 
University of W. Florida 
Pensacola, FL 32514 
(004) 474-2300 
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National 

kntrepreneurship 
ducotion 

Consortium 



Mission/Parpose 



The educational system is designed to provide the opportunit)' for all students 
to pursue and develop their interests and abilities. As an institution, 
education contributes to the economic vitality of our society and to the 
competence of an individual to function productively within that society. 

One aspect of the student's interest and society's needs may be in providing 
goods and services to the marketplace. Through the acquisition of knowledge and 
experience in educational institutions, students venture into business ownership 
as a means of fulfilling the productive function of society. Educational 
institutions and in particular the vocational/technical programs need to provide 
that knowledge and experience as a viable career option. 

The Consortium was formed for the purpose of infusing entrepreneurship education 
into vocational programs at a)i levels. Clearly, vocational/technical education 
has a role and responsibility to become more responsive to this nation's need for 
competitive advancement. It is the vocational/technical educational system that 
provides an opportunity for students to become problem-solvers in pursuing and 
developing their interests and abilities as they productively ftinction as an 
employer or employee. V/ith significant changes in tne workplace it is imperative 
that not only must vocational/technical education prepare students in basic job 
skills, but also develop with students an awareness about a career choice in 
small business. 

Therefore, the National Entrepreneurship Ecucation Consortium (NEEC) believes i*s 
i.'^ission/puipose is to act as a catalyst to: 

establish a rightful role and responsibility for vocational education in 
entrepreneurship education within the levels of elementary secondary and 
postsecondary education. 

encourage economic development in the states and nation through 
entrepreneurship education in vocational/ technical education. 

support both infusion and separate courses into vocational/technical 
education programs. 

encourage business, industry, agency, and trade association partnerships 
which will further small business and economic development. 
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enroXu'rL^^^^ .;r^titutions. within the states to incorporate 

entrepreneurial efforts withm their vocat onal/technical tearher 
preparation programs. This should include self-emplo™ cSeer omiSm 
in business ownership, and employee ownership. ^ ' ^ 

share the educational activities and strategies beine imDlementeH tn 
TeS^ivi^er^^"^""^ ' instSnr^nTXJe 

Sem^ber's"""^''^ entrepreneurial projects and activities with consortium 

^" -aSt. '?n°'^;? -^'^^'^ 'i"^^^^ °f vocational/technical education 
educational programs and the economy as a whole. strengthening 

Sl.oPat,l'dTo^.^°''P^ '» ""ose efforts 



5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



10. 
11. 



For further information, contact: 

M. Catherine Ashmore 
. Executive Director 

I he National Entrepreneurship Education Consortium 
vr • ,^ ^tthe 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210-1090 
1-800-848-4815 or (614) ^86-3655 
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ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
CATALYSTS FOR CHANGE 

Thursday, December 3, 1987 
Conference Room 10 
Las Vegas Hilton 



8:30 a.m. - Coffee and Rolls 
9:00 a.m. - Welcome/Introductions 

- Creating the Future Together 

- A Community College Statewide 
System 

10:15 a.m. - Break 

- REAL Enterprises 

- SBIR Opportunities 

- Using the International 
Competitiveness Act 

12 : 00 noon - Lunch 

- Linking Economic Development 
and Vocational Education 



Nelson Ronsvalle 

Gordon Ropp 
President NASCOVE 



Randy Grissom 

June Atkinson 
Lou Perry 

Robert E. Taylor 

Conference Room 12 

Sally Novetzke, 
The National Council 
on Vocational 
Education 



Partnerships for Economic Development 
Illinois - Nancy Harris 
New York • Telson Ronsvalle 
Ohio - Sonia Price 

Minnesota - Lynda Rago 
Oklahoma - Gene Warner 



2:30 p.m. - Break 



- Entrepreneurship and Economic Development: 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS - Nelson Ronsvalle, Coordinator 

Roundtables (Choose 2) Facilitators 

o Motivation Lynda Rago 

o Opportunities Gregg Christensen 

o Methods Linda VanBallenberghe 

o Open Forum Gene Reed 

- Summation by Facilitators 

- New Initiatives for Entrepreneurship 
Education Cathy Ashmore 



4:00 p.m. - Adjourn 
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